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THE RATIONALE OF DISENDOWMENT. 


- “CERTAINLY, as far as the suggestion goes 
that if such dangers were to arise, the Estab- 
lished Church would be overcome by them, I 
am not quite sure that anything much worse 
would be likely to happen to her under these 
circumstances than what the hon. member 
wishes to do to her now.” These are the re- 
ported words of Sir Roundell Palmer. The 
reference they make is. to that portion of the 
hon. member for Bradford’s speech in the late 
debate, on the disestablishment of the Estab- 


lished Churches in Great Britain, which points 


out the peril that would probably overtake 
them in case of the possible outbreak of revo- 
lutionary excitement. We do not think it fair 
to the hon. and learned gentleman to charge 
him with all the meaning which is capable of 
being attached to words uttered in the heat of 
debate; but we do regard them as calling for 
special attention, taken as they stood in the 
speech from which we have extracted them. 
They would seem to imply that the main 
difference between the mover and the ablest 
opponent of the resolution, was a difference 
of money that the Church of England 
could lose no more if dispossessed of her 


1 by revolutionary fury, than if, by the 


calm judgment of the Legislature, her endow- 
ments (after the satisfaction of all life interests, 


after compensation for all personal losses, and 
after the reservation ta her of that portion of her 
property which has been derived from private 
sources) were appropriated to secular purposes, 
in which the whole nation could share; that it 
would be as great a calamity to her and to the 
country, if the nation should resume her wealth, 
as if in the whirlwind of popular passion, the 
possessions she now enjoys should be ruthlessly 
confiscated ; and that, at any rate, it would be 
folly for the Church to anticipate disendowment, 


surprise, unmingled 
pain, the high quarter from 
it came. n very 
importance attached to the manner of doing 
the thing, if the thing were to be done at all. It 
was a sudden descent from the high ground 
h the bon. and learned gentleman oocupied 


10 ° 


throughout the previous portion of his speech. 
We feel it incumbent on us, therefore, to make 
a few remarks upon the question of disendow- 


, | ment generally, in its Nen to the Church 


of England. 


The question of . almost in- 
separably connects itself with that of disestab- 
lishment. No statesman in this country would 
think of proposing to release the Church from 
the control of public law, and allow her at the 
same time to retain possession of National pro- 
perty now at her disposal. Such a proposition 
would be scouted, and justly so, by both Houses 


bis of Parliament. The question, therefore, turns 


upon the propriety of divesting the Establis wd 


52 | Church of her political status. No doubt, the 
523 | opponents of Mr. Miall’s resolution generally 
624 | regard disestablishment as an evil, but most of 


them substantially give up the case by confess- 
ing thatifthe Establishment were to bo determined 
upon now, for the first time, it would probably 
be condemned by the general opinion of the 
public. There must be, therefore, something 
essentially unsound in the institution, which 
cannot abide the test of reason or religion. And 
this unsoundness, which we take to be tacitly 
admitted on all hands, at least so far as the 
debate was concerned, furnishes the strongest 
possible reason for the anticipation that the 
system cannot be destined to perpetuity, If it 
is contrary to the dictates of justice, as we 
maintain, and as no speaker ventured to deny, 
it carries Within itself the seeds of its own down- 
fall, and its continuance becomes merely a 
question of time. Ina community like ours, 
equal justice to every portion of the community, 
will be sure to work itself out in practical 
results, and if disendowment is the price which 
the Church will have to pay for disestablish- 
ment, it too may be fairly counted upon as an 
inevitable event. 


The question, therefore, returns, whether, 
we do not say the Established Church only, but 
the religious influence of all the Ohurches, 
established and non - established, would be 
likely to be affected more or less favourably or 
unfavourably, by the manner and spirit in 
which disendowment should be carried out. It 
might be conceived, for instance, that the reli- 
gious society now in connection with the State, 
should rise to such a height of faithin her own 
divine mission, and of reliance upon the spiri- 
tual powers which she is capable of wielding, 
as to estimate very lightly the fixed provisions 
which have been made by law for her temporal 
maintenance, and should profess her willing- 
ness to resign every advantage of that kind 
which she enjoys, that, in common repute, is 


tainted by injustice. No man, we think, who | indeed, 


values the high character of the Church as an 
institution for extending the blessings of the 
Gospel to the whole community, would regard 
such a consummation as this as a calamity equi- 
valent to the confiscation of her wealth by 
popular clamour. Her voluntary surrender of 
worldly advantages, for the sake of her own 
religious influence, would give new power to 
her as a spiritual institution, and would illus- 
trate most significantly the reality of her pre- 


tensions as an exponent and an exemplar of the | ti 


principles of a kingdom not of this world 


voluntary abdication of asupremacy which is 


unsuited to her character, religion all over the 
country, and we may even say the world, would 
draw new life and assurance from a noble dis- 


play of faith, and trust, and ene on 
80 grand a scale. 

Dismissing this supposition as unlikely to be 
realised, let us. look at a more probable hypo- 
thesis. It is not altogether beyond hope that 
the most earnest of tho Christianity of our 
times, whether within or without the Estab- 
lished Church, may come to regard the law of 
maintaining religious institutions, most in ac- 
cordance with the genius of the Gospel of love, 
as greatly superior to that law which our fore- 
fathers in their mis-appreciation of the in- 


| herent vitality of Christian truth, deemed it 


incumbent upon them to adopt. The principle 
of endowments is founded upon an utter dis- 
trust of the unfailing fruitfulness of Christian 
liberality. The construction by one generation 
of a reseryoir of temporal supply in every 
parish, with a view to ronder the Church inde- 
pendent of those springs of generosity. which 
become more copious in proportion as they are 
drawn upon, has done much towards the deve- 


lopement of those external causes which prevent 


the natural, regular, and copious ovftflow which, 
under a wiser system, such springs would have 
yielded. Inthe course of less than a generation 
what the Church really requires in the nature 
of temporal provision would be furnished her 
more abundantly from living sources than from 
artificial depositories, and each generation 
may be expected to grow more interested in 
Church work in proportion as each is left face 
to face with its own responsibilities. Disen- 
dowment carried out in this spirit would, un- 
doubtedly, be accompanied or followed by moral 
influences vastly superior to any which would 


be associated with a merely political or econo- 


mical reyolution, in which the future of the 
Church, as a spiritual society, would be wholly 
uncared for. It is not we repeat, a° mere 
money question which is at stake, but it is the 
character of the Church which may be gained 
or lost by the manner in which she may meet 
the process of disendowment. 

As calmly imposed upon her by a sense of 
justice, disendowment might, it is true, take 
from her as much property as she might lose by 
Revolution ; but it would at least leave her, if 
she were 80 minded, a rich inheritance of 
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of government as any other class in the com- 
munity, The Free Episcopalian Irish Church 
Synod has proved this beyond doubt and 


all cavil. ä , 
mely diffic 
* 


This Synod has had an 
to do. It is a large body | 
shades of opinions, who have grown 1 
certain laws, who have always been using 
same forms, have always been subjected . 
same restrictions, and have never, until lately, 
dreamed of being placed in any other but 
their old position. They are, more or less 
suddenly, releasel from their old moorings. 
They are told that, in of being leg: 
for, they can now legislate for themselves; that 
they can 7 doctrines, 1 yore — cere- 
monies, and do anything everything give 
full, free, and honest expression to their own . 
thoughts, and embody those thoughts in 
suitable laws and regulations. Such new cir- 
cumstances have sometimes, and very naturally, 
developed license and disorder; but they have 
had no such effect upon the Irish Episcopalian 
Church. The then composing this communion 
have risen to the height of their duty, and have 
shown by the tone of their discussions, by their 
self-restraint, and by the nature of their deci- 

sions, that they are capable of a great and en- 
, bour. They have gone through, 
difficult work connected with 


already, the most 


reconstruction, and have performed it in an 
admirable spirit and with irable effect. 
It seemed, soon after the Synod met, that it 


would split upon the rock; of Ritualism. The 
whole tendency of the Episcopalian Church in 
Ireland has been against anything like con- 
formity to Roman Catholic usages: 
whatever may have been its faults, has always | 
been Protestant. But a committee was ap- 
pointed, early in the proceedings, for the revision 
of the Prayer-book, and as the result of its 
deliberations, one of the first questions brought 
before the Synod was the alteration of the 
Church 2 . The question occurs in the 
Catechism, ‘‘ How are the Body and Blood of 
Christ taken and received in the Lord's Supper!“ 
In order to shut out anything like Ritualistic or 
Romanistic doctrine the committee recommended 
that the answer should be, ‘‘Only after a 
heavenly and spiritual manner; and the mean | 
whereby they are taken and received is faith.” 
Upon this there very naturally arose a discus- 
sion upon Ritualism, and an amendment was 
moved against any unnecessary alterations. 
The subject was debated with great spirit and 
great earnestness, and the amendment was 
negatived. But the resolution was also nega- 
tived, although 272 of the laity voted for it, and 
only 35 it. A majority of the clergy, 
117 to 77, was also in its favour, but not 
necessary majority of two-thirds, and so the 
resolytion was lost. This was the first critical 

n which what may be termed the 
y Protestant and anti-priestly ele- 

tit in the Synod was tested, and the result 
,éhows, with adequate sufficiency, that whatever 
may be the case elsewhere, the Irish Episcopa- 
‘lian Church will be a Protestant one. 0 
laity will, and must, eventually rule, and the 
laity now declare themselves to be opposed to 
all priestly claims and innovations. 

But the matter came up again. The Revision 
Committee reported in favour of an addition to 
what is termed the Black Bubric,” so as to 
shut out anything like an approach to Romish 
doctrine upon the question of the Sacrament. 
The proposed addition was in the following | 
words :—‘‘ And whereas the intention of the 
preceding declaration hath been in modern times 
misconstrued or evaded, the Church of Ireland 


gion u 
di iv 


Christ's flesh and b 
elements after or seh tn 
seoration.”” In : 


question of revision, and report upon it 
to the next Synod. A Special Commitive, in- 
claging, alk, Se Bishops, has been appointed 
with this view, It is mainly a cle com- 
mittee, but with the tremendous weight of lay 
power behind it in favour of radical revision 
in the Protestant direction, the Committee is 
not likely to shirk its work, or to attempt a dis- 
honest compromise. The Prayer-book will be 


revised, the 2 pattern. 
But although the Services, Catechism, eto., 
went heartily to work 


were left over, the Synod 

at the Canons. We have all a pretty intimate 
acquaintance with these di relics of the 
most intolerant age in the hi of England. 
The Canons are enough to unchristianise any 
Church that 2 not, disown them, Grual one 
persecu’ o word-embiems 6 18— 
order, Salar alwaysand unutterably degraded 


he Church, | 


21 


parties has not touched it. 


the Church which invented and has retained 
them. They still a part of the law of our 
English State- , and no effort has ever 
induced ee Stamnes to 
i 


tion of them. But the 
Free Church in Ireland has thrown 
them over bodily, cast them out, and made 
others in rather better harmony with what 
should be the rules of a Christian Church. It 
has adopted, as nearly as we can reckon, some 
thirty Canons, to some of which we might 
naturally enough entertain an individual objec- 
tion, but which, on the whole, are worthy of 
the administrative work of a great religious body. 
They contain a good deal of common sense, 
and, on the whole, we think will be found to 
work well. For the most part they deal with 
matters of discipline and order, and deal with 
them so reasonably, that we can hardly imagine 
any Episcopalian minister objecting to them. 
Well, the Synod has provided for Prayer- 
book revision with a distinct bias against 
Ritualism, and it has made a new set of Canons. 
It has also undertaken cathedral reform; made 
regulations concerning episcopal vacancies ; has 
seen, we believe, its way towards the solution 
of money difficulties; and, in fact, nearly recon- 
structed the Church in harmony equally with 
the feelings of its own members and the spirit 
of the times. The bugbear of divisions and 
It has Broad, High, 
and Low Churchmen, but they all work to- 
gether. It has, so far, solved the practicability 
of Free Episcopalianism. It will apparently have, 
in its future, nothing of which to be ashamed. 
Its history is slowly departing from it, and will 
by-and-by be forgotton. Is there nothing in 
al this for English Episcopalians to envy ? 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


THE Bishop of Manchester, who was present in 
the House of Commons on the 9th inst., has added 
another to his numerous speeches upon disestablish- 
ment. As the Bishop is one of the most liberal- 
minded men in the Church, it is of interest to 
notice the line which he takes upon this question. 
He first of all—following Mr. Disraeli—congratu- 
lated Englishmen that they were not at the mercy 
of abstract ideas. He then followed Mr. Disraeli 
into France ; after which he argued that the Church 
was really doing a work, and a work that no other 
body could perform with anything like the same 
efficiency and universality. He next vindicated 
the condition of the rural parishes, and maintained 
that the Church was the ‘‘ chief means of diffusing 
light, and culture, and spiritual influence in every 
home and in every hamlet in England.“ And he 
also maintained that the Church wasimproving. It 
had more spiritual life than it used to have. The 
laity, also, were taking their proper places. Then 
he remarked upon the parochial duty of clergymen, 
and concluded by saying that :— 


If they could only tide over the present storm, if they 
could only be a little united amongst themselves, if the 
would not push their own individual opinions to suc 
extravagant ends, if they would only be a little more 


discreet in their | age, and a little more anxious not 
to obtrude individual differences, and not be continually 
bringing up points of ment, he believed that there 


was a future in store for the Church of England as the 

instrument for Christianising and civilising in the 
purest sense of the word the people of England. There 
was a [future lying before her, by the side of which her 
past historical glories—and they were glories—almost 
seemed to melt and fall into insignificance. Wherever 
N Ia for good, it was for the Church to 
go boldly in and occupy the ground. She could do it, 
too, without occupying ground belonging to any other 
denomination. By keeping themselves strictly and 
loyally within those broad views—because they were 
broad—which the Church of England allowed her chil- 


dren, by reangnising, at the same time that they claimed 
a 


their freedom, t ws mp upon that freedom, by 
not ting into undue importance — K that 
were in themselves trifles light as air, ught 


they might hope to tone down differences, and to miti- 
gate controversies, and to realise more and more the 
true spirit of religion. He did not believe that the 
poeple of ngland wanted to get rid of their old Estab- 
ished Church. He saw it reported at one of the pre- 
liminary meetings of the Liberation Society, before the 
measure was brought into the House, that Mr. Miall, 
or some other speaker, speaking of the movemeut, said 
it was quite true that the working classes were not very 
hot agitators of society, and that they required to be 
agitated up to the mark. No doubt agitation would do, 
and had done, a great deal in England ; but he did not 
think that agitation would ever succeed in alienating 
the hearts of the — of and from any institution 
in Church or State which rove its right and title 


to a hold in their affection by virtue of the work it had | Principle 


done. 


There aro a great many ‘‘ifs” in the first of these 
sentences, but apart altogether from all such ifs,” 
it is rather melancholy to notice that the Bishop is 
clearly of opinion that the Episcopalian Church has 


not spirituality, vitality, or force enough to do its 


work, as other denominations do, without State- 


aid. The Bishop should know whether this be the | 


case or not, but, for ourselves, we have a higher 


get rid of, or even to 


What does it mean! It 


appreciation of Episcopalians than he appears to 


t the main line 
work of the 


ably enlarged upon. The question. 
rately put in a letter of the Hon. H. Cowper to a 
constituent as follows :— 


very mode. 


si id be maa 
on cou 6 to meet an whic 
might arise, I will at once say that I belisee Aissatab: 


lishment would inflict in rural dia- 
tricts where the Churer England is "oad 
the one resident minister in the place, w be is 


generally the centre of local charity, and where he is 
often the chief—sometimes the sole—witness to the 
higher and more hopeful life to which I suppose we all 
wish ourselves and our poor to be raised. 

Ido not in the least wish to exalt the character of 
the ministers of the Establishment over that of 
ministers of other denominations, but it is a fact that 
many of these denominations are not rich 
maintain a resident minister in villages, not 
some members only of their communion are to 
but even where they have been able to erect 
worship for them ; and in these districts if you 
away the clergyman you take away a man 
various good Pp recognised as such * of 
of whatever denomination) stands alone in parish, 
and whom it would be extremely difficult to replace. 

owners, who are erally Churchmen, would 
naturally come to the relief of their communion, but 
there are many places where there are . owners, 
wer 3 the richest man in the parish give but 
ittle help. 

I don’t say that these injuries would be irremediable, 
or that the time may not come when the infliction of 
them and the counteraction of them must be boldly 
considered, but the consideration of them is to me so 

ve, that I will not enter lightly upon it, or at the 
c 
tion in the House of Commons. 


There can be no necessity for saying that this argu- 
ment — very plausible, and to many sincere minds 
very convincing-Zwill have to be met. Of course, 
there is no difficulty in meeting it to our own satis- 
faction ; but what may satisfy us may not satisfy 
statesmen like Sir Roundell Palmer, or politicians 
like Mr. Cowper. 

The great Bradford petition against disestablish- 
ment has exploded. Its presentation was a very 
good piece of theatrical display, but anyone in the 


House who knew Bradford, kn w falso that the 


terms of the petition, as stated by Mr. Hardy, 
could not be frue. That right honourable and 
zealous, and, we must add, high-minded member, 
was very grievously misled. Our readers will find 
in another column, accounts of this petition which 
we believe to be entirely truthful. The facts they 
disclose are exactly what we should have imagined. 
The utmost pressure would not induce a fourth of 
the real ratepayers of Bradford to declare them- 
selves, in this manner, against disestablishment. 
And, it should be remarked, Bradford is a fair re- 
presentative of the great and intelligent town-con- 
stituencies,—ahead it may be, as ahead it is, but 
still representative. 

Dr. Vance Smith, whose name scholars have long 
known, but who did not become generally prominent 
until the Westminster Scandal occurred, de- 
livered a speech at Birmingham last week, in which 
he referred to many subjects, but especially to that 
of the Separation of Church and State. Dr. Smith 
has unquestionably great influence in his own deno- 
mination, but the tendency of his opinion is the 
general tendency of Unitarian opinion upon this 
question. He thinks that the people of England 
ought to be united in the Church ; he does not like 
sectarian divisions; he is of opinion that Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians might agree upon the same 
great principles, and upon those principles form 4% 
great Church of England, He thinks that this 
would be better than ion of the Church from 
the State; but, at the same time, he would get rid, 
in the new Church, of all dictation from the State, 
Dr. Smith said upon this point: 

The State has no right, and ought not to attempt, to 


ough 
dictate theologically to the Chureh, but allow liberty to 
all members to profess what they think tobe true. Tou 
nevertheless a 


rere 
; eve n 80 
also retain for the Church’s use the e Chure mo 4 
And why not? We want it; we — — 
and ; things 


should it not all be done on some soln: | Male 


4 


‘ our f : 
igi If you allow the Ch | 
religious uses. kablih u fe calle N 


ive it a very large piece of 


the 
great dowed with national 18 eye 1 
lensed from nations Sau Wo, na Dimentern, would 
| * 
be excluded from our fair share in ational property, 
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which will be given to a sect, and that is what disestab- 
lishment comes to. Let us all have our meget Pov de 
still use this property for religious purposes, et us 
afl clea on. saatl hound balene the law and before the 
nation, in one common Church. This I venture to say— 
this union of men of different ies in the work of 
revision will rather favour this than the 8 
So far I must say that I dissent from the remarks of Mr. 
Jones. I know that we have friends of the Liberation So- 


ciety t, and I do not wish to say too much. I go 
with that Society in somo — in so far as it is opposed 
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the severance, and earnestly hope it will not take 
place. But it can be —4 ** by the Govern- 


ment refusing to worship at the shrine of the god 
Terminus,” and acti 


inus, ting in relation to this great 
1 
r. 


— o/ 


a 
. 
* N 1 4 ee a > F 
en IF 0 — — 333 
9 P g — epee: 
2 ee a 1 


truly liberal and progressive spiri 
appears to think that we 
have the power, it would be unworthy of us to use 
it, and asserts that such a consideration should not 
be the governing motive in their minds. The go- 
verning motive it certainly should not and need not 


to the existing system, which must be put an end to; | be, but it may, nevertheless, be an important sub- | the achi 1 
and if it cannot be put an 8 by our hav- | sidiary — Let it be allowed that the para- | are eg hi 
ea val 8 N N 8 re of I Eng- | mount consideration is that of right, and that no | who what mean when. i 
it wust de dissstablished according to the plan | measure should be initiated or sanctioned by  Go- | talk about them. Mr. Roebuck showed Bell to 9 
of 8 Society, or — ne. 0 vernment of whose integrity its members are not belong to this class he once defined moral 
Things cannot go on as they are. Evidently we have | thoroughly convinced. t are we therefore not | force as only the fear of physical force. Men 0: this 
no us equality in the nation. It isa mere farce | Warranted in using every legitimate method to | class will be utterly unfit for any leading part in the 
to speak of religious equality as things exist at present; | accomplish our views of right, and to bring | English poli the because they have | 
with all the national property in the hands of one sec- | ‘‘ the wers that be” to the same mi neither i to discuss 
tion, and all the rest of the nation left to do what it | especially when we believe that the carrying | which pt i — cannot 
can for itself. If we cannot get religious equality in | out of our principles would confer an incal- be 
the way I would recommend, then let us have it iu some eylable good on the nation at large? The di a | 
other way. I am afraid whatever we do we shall set best Governments often need a little aie res- jurt now 
up either one or severa! great sects, and endow them | ure. and we n ge J illustrate our J 
out * national property. That is the very worst applying 3 Here Wee ee * the wy 
way of proceeding. . a Thiel the mas- vote 
. | sure for which we desire their sanction is an 

Mr. Crosakey e admirable reply to this nistic to their own principles. The disestablis — 2 
speech, but it is an expression, we believe, of the of the English Church is a matter that necessarily or hard- 
general opinion of Unitariane. follows from the 


political principles which Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues ha i 


ve emphaticall 
recognised as their ‘‘ gov 4 


The Bishop of London has given a mild intima- „ 


tion of the manner in which he proposes to treat 


l 
i 


, ren, 

i in truth, they were sent to the Treas Bench to Such men 
his clergymen when they break the law. The Pur- | sustain and extend. Neither he a any other nature and 
chas” case has at last come before him, and he member of the Government has endeavoured to 


deals with it well. He considers himself to stand 
in the position of a magistrate, and expresses his 
surprise at the expression in the memorial of the 
4,700 clergymen, that the bishops will abstain from 
acting upon it. Whence, he very rightly asks, 
have the bishops this option? He then exhorts 
the clergy, in earnest language, and Christian love, 
to obey what has been declared to be the law, 
adding that he at least is bound, both in law and 
conscience, by the recent decisions, which also 
approve themselves to his own judgment as correct 
interpretations of the law of the Church. He 
adds, with reference to those who may not be dis- 


posed to obey :— 


refute Mr. Miall’s position on the ground of its in- 
trinsic merits, All that we do, therefore, is to ask 
the Premier to be faithful to his own principles, 
and to carry them out to their legitimate conclusion. 
We demand him to give the matter his most earnest 
and 8 consideration, to rise above all 
ideas of mere policy, and to declare what we think 
he cannot long refuse to see, that the present con- 
nection of the Church and State cannot (if we are 
to have thorough religious equality) be rightfully 


with 


15 
rt 


F 


(From the Shefiekl Independent,) 


A speaker at the late Triennial Conference of 
the Liberation Society drop the remark 
Nonconformity was the backbone of Liberalism. 
We believe this to he a fact, and not only so, but 


K 


th 


the 


They may precipitate a struggle at the same time | that it is a fact whose underlyi ificance is : 
between various sections of the Church and between only just Bs 8 to . u many 3 
the Church and the State; and they may hasten— . minds. e Tories lo ago ound out to 
possibly they may court—a disruption, which, instead Shek th win one cf the hardest facta they en- | —. 
of reglising the tempting, but most im ble, ideal of wal cities Gia tak Mae memen caaleee. 

* disestablished but not disendowed Church, strong in — 8, * 


stood its real meaning, and do not now. This is 
not surprising with reference to what has been 
called the stupid party, but there are numbers 
of men even in the Liberal ranks who have not 


its freedom and rich in its possessions, must issue in 
two or three severed and hostile Churches, cursed, per- 
haps, with li to vary each its own creed and formu- 
laries, but disendowed as well as disegtablished ; or if 


development of its capaci 
and 4 attain the practical re 
completeness, of politi 


as between man and man. 


in any d endowed, subject, exactly in that degree, yet fully apprehended all that the fact implius, and | 
to have their form ies and croeds examined, inter- A is with em more especially that 1 a Express.) 
reted, and adjudicated on in the Civil Courts of Law. | word to gay. Is it or is it not true, as Mr, become of the 
What then should we have gained? What should we | told the House of Commons last week, and as Mr. o division on 
not have lost?! i Gladstone avowed, that it is from the great Non- than half of 
This is rather—is it not?—Episcopal. What will | conformist body throughout the r that that but 
have been gained? Suppose only honour and | momentum came which has carried the Liberal 
truthfulness have been gained, would they not be party over so many obstacles? We aver that it is. | Their a potive. 
something ? s Mr. Leatham’s belief well founded that itis from | poli meet a Con 
the same 7 in el 2 life that the t 
THE LIBERAL PARTY AND NONCON- in destined to carry the same p. „ The —＋ 
FORMISTS. ' higher, broader, and more o than it has en- ; y, not im 
(vom the Freeman.) \ countered in the past? To our mind his belief is | Conservative vote 1 Air. Nai. 
In the debate on Mr. Miall’s mation last week it | thoroughly justified. What English Nonconformity | The Ch on we are peak - 
was inevitable that some notice should be taken of has been struggling for d ing zealous as 
the relations Lg ye * the 4 6 iy, and Pagz, Win 1 * a 0 co th — 
; the Liberal vernment, an oncon- assert | , 
formists. Although the disestablishment of the the most absolu Freedo but te : 


of ee oe rate—that a Cabinet of Church- 
men 


take it up with enthysissm. The i 

E ree Ten ö 
are 
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comes of their own clergy may well be doubted ; and a Church which is far more in harmony with modern | to deal with the property and revenues of the Ch 
we are not, ther : to find that, | ideas and able to meet modern wants, than a sec- | land. N N 


. 


ned on one side by the political Dissenters, | tarianism which clings 
on the other by the 
140 Liberals have shrunk 


on the 


E 


11 
155 


The 


2 
8 gf 


i 


ous 


en, 


to watchwords and com- 
plaints which are obsolete and without meaning, 
present dias. we t to be found in the 
character of the debate, in the opinion of the House 
of Commons, or in the impression which the dis- 
cussion has left on the public mind. People are 
learning that the intolerance of which the Dissenters 
once 80 bitterly — — and which in words 
— drew | now repudiates, is rapidly becoming 
fixed among them as a characteristic feature of their 
policy and — oll 

The Church Times (Ritualist) writes: — We are 
not in the least afraid of disestablishment. The 
manner in which the Catholic school have been 


| treated has rendered the maintenance of the 


Church’s endowments well-nigh no concern of ours. 
Indeed, we should have much every way to gain 
from disestablishment ; but that is no reason wh 
we should ally ourselves to a movement so immoral 
and so ab as Mr. Miall’s. We fully grant that 
the abstract considerations in favour of disestablish- 
ment are unanswerable. But abstract ciples are 
dangerous weapons; and men who hold to abstract 
principles lose in influence what they gain in re- 


15 Mr. Miall and his minority in the House 
0 


Commons may some day win a victory, but we 


bably we are not so near a solution and settle. 
ment of this tangled controversy as political hets 
declare us to be. Thirty year's ago Songroge 
and Congregationalist organs with one consent held 
extreme volun Bye oe in regard to education 
while mere political educationists of the advanced 
liberal school, all the coming men and the men of the 


i held that a national system of see 
— * “must come” before man ; Sone 
e are told that 


3 we * see, 3 
Wave of European public opinion is sweepi 
and to all State Establishments. Doubtloes 
to State blishments artificially organised as a de- 
aga ond tiniators, and paid put ef the tabliee] tors 
an i and paid out of the national tax 
But the 1 of the ebe of ; — 
peculiar 6; authority an ts 
traditional, and her revenues are a landed — 
Moreover, that wave of which men speak is the im 


y | which was given to thinking and to political ions 


throughout K in connection with the t French 
Revolution, and is as essentially communistic as it is 
anti-clerical. England cannot but feel that wave, but 
yet she stands mainly apart from its influence and 
sweep. 

We cannot 1 to have towards the Church of 
England the feeling of a zealous supporter, much less 
of a servile retainer. We are well aware of the terrible 
sum of evils and abuses which have been identified with 


decline for the present to enlist in his regiment. | her history. And, notwithstanding the sectarian bitter. 
When it has a leader who commands confidence and | ness which too much and too often narrows and vul- 


respect we shall not be ; Meanwhile we panes the aims and sympathies of our fellow Noncon- 
object to serve under his „ 


ich in. i rmists of the Co tionalist Anti-State-Church 

already a deal smirched. Hen vspiie  Meggesrs we school, we know well that as Protestant Christians and 
The Pall Mall Gazette is of opinion that Mr. as Nonconformist Englishmen, we and they must ever 
Miall’s ignorance of the Established Church may stand upon a common platform in many respects, must 
be fairl gn " — Y | stand together over against the hostile position occupied 
of Ds y pitted a 7 1 ’ shana by divine-right Episcopalians. Nevertheless we ure 


, . : not sure but that it may be much better to aim at the 
to the other we cannot perceive a trace of his having ive reform of the Church of England than at the 


felt the true difficulty of disestablishment—its pro- inauguration of a sweeping d priori policy” of dis- 


bable effect on agri labourers, who form the | establishment. 
great majority of the English . The : 
ts against disestablishment in were , 
— —— be» some rte meee — 2 SIR ROUNDELL PALMER S SPEECH. 


; 


Ireland; but whereas the allegations made were (From the Christian World.) 


substantially false of rural Ireland, they are sub- Sir Roundell Palmer may be described as stand- 
stantially true of rural England. It was urged | ing on as high a pedestal of character and of ability 
‘| during the Irish Church debate that the clergyman | as it is oi possible for a lawyer and an 
was the one gentleman in the parish who could be | Anglican State-Churchman to occupy. He is con- 
depended upon to be in residence—-the one gentle | scious to himself of entire honesty, and yet all the 


man who would be sure to have received a far higher | associations of his State-Church education, all his 


degree of culture than the mass of his neighbours— | habits as a skilful and successful advocate, have 
the one gentleman who 


ight be relied on to admit | made it practically * for him to get beyond 
practically that he had duties corresponding to his the sham truth into the truth itself. He is a con- 
3 rights. The answer to this, so far as summate master of all those half-truths, all those 
d was concerned, was that all these advan- ious and plausible sophisms, which can be 
tages bad been nullified or neutralised. The active | brought forward in de‘@,ce of un institution which 
functions of the office had ed to the Roman | is essentially indefensible. As you read his speech, 
Catholic priest, and the irritation caused by the | sentence by sentence, you feel that each is as like 
representative of an alien system nearly always truth as a glass bead is like a diamond. The 
destroyed the good influence of his permanent pre- | diamond is Worth 100,000/. ; the glass bead is not 
sence and higher cultivation. But, with all the | worth a penny; and yet, at a first glance, the eye 
manifest defects of the ish clergy, it is scarcely | detects no difference between the two. Strange 
too much to assert that, without the parson of the as it may seem, Sir Roundell Palmer e 
„the English parish itself would revert to that | glass beads require but a touch from the 
. arbarism from which it is, even under existing cir- | metamorphosing wand of freedom, and they 
For half his measures he has to lean | cumstances, not so very distantly removed. The become diamonds. He says that the State- 
. Is he not constantly taunted with 1 labourers of this oountry have been not | Church, with her articles, her Prayer -book, 
the Education Bill was together unjustly described as a class without | her public worship, is a Church im the spiritual 
: 5 hope ; but whatever chance of kindness or consola- | sense. She is not. These things are indeed the. 
defence of the Church. In short, it would | tionthey may have in need, sickness, ortheapproach of | usual accompaniments of a Church, but if they are 
pretend that the moderate Liberals and | death, epends in the main on the presence and the | entirely in the hands of political officers,—if they 
the Oonser vatives are not much nearer together | comparative affluence of the parish r _It are the creation of Parliament if. they are the ma- 
daun the former and their ultra allies. If there is | is almost ridiculous to t of his place being | chinery and puppet-work drawn by threads in the 
to be a Cabinet formed, having a real majority, | taken by a number of ministers of sects competi 

and on an honest basis of 8 it is | under the voluntary 8 In rural England such | of a spiritual Church but of a political Church. 
m sections that it is to be be obtained. | a system would be chiefly supported by the far- What man ever loved the Anglican Church better 
not for a moment | mers, and it must not be forgotten that there is a | —what man ever defended her more strenuously— 
conflict of ial interests between the farmer | than John Henry Newman? And did not he, per- 
and the agricuitural labourer. One of the most | haps the ablest man in her communion, leave her 
serious objections to Mr. Goschen’s remarkable pro- | because he found that she was absolutely and only 
posals for the reform of local government arises on | a National Institution”? Did Jesus Christ give 
the increased influence which would be given in the | His Church no freedom? And does not ford 
} parish to the farmers, and on the consequent doubt- | Westbury, with all the 1 authorities worth 
ulness of its effects on the.condition of the agricul- | quoting at his back, tell Sir Roundell Palmer that 
tural labourer. Farmers, no doubt, occasionally | the Church of land, as a spiritual society, is ab- 

rise above the weaknesses and prejudices of their | solutely govern 


by Parliament? Only let the 
order, but it would be well that anybody inclined | State-Church be free, and then she will be a 


to look with favour on Mr. Miall’s proposals should | spiritual Church. The glass will be turned into 
inquire from a few parish cle en whether, as a | diamond—into a diamond mirror, ing the light 
e, they find that farmers hke the cultural | of piety and Christian earnestness throughout 
labourer to be kept by education too long from work | Europe. At present she is no Church in you he <= 
Ar to he keps by charity too | sense. It is the simple historical fact, inseribed in 

long out of the ouse in his ald age. statute after statute, that she has sold her birth 
e Watchman, the principal organ of the 8 of freedom to the State and become a mere 


institution. Take another of Sir Roundell | 
reform in preference disestablishment. Our beads. | 
contemporary says :— 

Disestablishment means the liberation of the Church 
from Parliamentary control, or it means nothing, Now 
8 

: er 
charac n national control, is 
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n — But we would e permission 
the parish churches! That would indeed be for Church- 55 

men, especially High Churchmen, a spoiling of ihe Fer: despair 

liamentary tians who had so long 79 1 and 

| N would be a spoiling of the Nonconfor- power of dis- 
Woe OF SAM Tigo 9% an m in their character of English: Christians. We as as he 
nee hold that to hand over to the Church of church in the 
THE PRESS ON MR. MIALL’S MOTION. | transformed into the the properties divesting it of 
* we Wille’ “ae | and revenues of the N id, would and saw their 


2 — 
9 


tical concession to the Church of 


‘and. Bight # 


| to be the only true Church, | while 
nas t and not Churchmen enough to acquiesce by a careworn curate on 70. a year 
higher ast of Mr. Miall o ht, therefore, if he means. to as 4 holder of the benefice cultivates 


question. For those 
which are really out of date and belong 


and really frank and candid man, to tell Par- | on the 1,200. which lit yields him? We 
| ent and the country on what principle he proposes like to have -particulars before going into 
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of Anglican clergymen in the rural 
1 is sometimes correct. Enter such a 
; ion which takes its 
on this hand to the Nonconformist chapel, and 
which takes its way on that to 

The former, you will find, are, 

of instances, the poorer. of the two. 
this perpetual injustice is constantly 
on the observation of the parishioners— 
the rich man's minister is supported by the 
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difference between the 
ian and other forms of Church govern- 


3 


A 


enomination, 
denomination of all, is 
for ascendancy and maintained at the 
national expense, while poorer denominations have 
is is palpably, absolutely, 
y unjust. Paint an inch thick 
paint over its deep black. A sense of pro- 
inevitably interferes 
tion of sweetness and light by the 
in country parishes. But let the 
State-Church become free and self-supporting, let 
the wealthiest aristocracy and gen 
y their own clergy, and this fe 
to the spiritual influence of the Episcopalian Church 
lass bead will once more 


ry benign, and tender, 


that. the richest 


Ll 


to pay their own way. 


stice, therefore, 
State - Chure 


ul obstruction 


will be removed. The 
r 
vating influence now y the y 

excellent among the Ang 
tained, and others will be added to them. 
Such was Sir Roundell Palmer’s substitution of 
the half-truth for the whole truth, and of plausi- 
bility for reality. In one instance—hardly, we think, 
in more than one—he became leas 
mere obviously . 8 

as a 


tical impossibility and 
ptists, Congrégationalists, 
byterians, must all enter the civil courts, and 
Why, n asks, talk 
is 80 super 

it was not worthy of a place in Sir 
; Disputes as to money 


trolled by them. 
independence ? 


as we do that the Parliament of 
power to instruct the minister of 


about their dioceses and asking what would become 
of all the poor parishes in land if the Church 
were di ished and disendowed? Mr. Miall | 


said he would answer the question after a fashion 
by asking another. Now came the bitter tinge. (A 
laugh.) Mr. Miall said, I would ask these right 
rev. prelates what has become of the ishes 
under the teaching of the Church of England?” 
Mr. Miall meant that the rural parishes at present 
were little better than so many centres of pau- 
perism and darkness; but he was Mad well 
answered on that point by Sir Roundell Palmer, 
who, admitting, as they all admitted, that there 
were spots where there might be more light and 
more culture and more — i as all 
must recognise, the fact that the Church was the 
chief means of diffusing light and culture and 
4 influence in every town and in every hamlet 
0 a, (Hear, hear.) With 20,000 clergy it was 
not likely that all would be perfect-patterns to their 
flocks, He believed, however, tnatin the Church, 
as in ev ing else, things were improving. 
He was satisfied that there was more devotion 
and more ardent spiritual life on the part of the 
clergy than there was when he was boy. One of the 
happiest and healthiest signs of the times to his 
mind was the fact that the clergy were awaking— 
he did not say that many had been asleep before 
(a laugh) —to their duties and offices, and that the 
laity were beginning to take their proper place and 
to feel their N interest and responsibility in 
making the Church s as efficient as possible. 
(Hear, hear.) He did not believe that the R 
of England wanted to get rid of their old Esta 
lished Church. He saw it reported at one of the 
2 meetings of the Liberation Society, 
fore the measure was brought into the House, 
that Mr. Miall or some other speaker, speaking o 
the movement, said it was quite true that the 
working classes were not very hot agitators of the 
society, and that they required to be agitated up 
to the mark. (A laugh.) No doubt agitation 
would do, and has done, a gréat deal in d; 
but he did not think that agitation would ever 
succeed in alienating the hearts of the people of 


which could prove its right and title to a hold in 
their affection by virtue of the work it had done, 
(Applause. ) 


THE BRADFORD PETITION AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Under the head of Local Gossip,” we find the 
following in the Bradford Observer :— 


moved his resolution, Mr. Gathorne Hardy got up 
and presented a petition against it, which was 

1 70 he „ by 21,700 ratepayers of Bradford. 
is petition e quite an impression on the 
House ; it was even referred to by the Premier, as 
a proof of the unconverted state of Bradford on the 
question, Well, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, when he 
said the petition was signed by 21,700 Bradford 
ratepayers, stated what was not the fact, and if the 
ord Conservative Association are originally 
responsible for the misrepresentation—as they pro- 
bably are—it deserves to be recorded as a fine ex- 
be e of re ee I cn 3 * the real 
istory o t petition publi an e signa- 
tures anal What a story we should have of 
Sunday-school scholars led up to the petition sheets 
to sign what, as far as they understood the 
merits of the question, might have been an inter- 
cession for the Choctaws! What is the proportion 
of women who have si the petition? Without 
ever having seen the document, I venture to assert 


amily | that there are not 5,000 signatures of Parliamen- 


in England, therefore, a dream ? 
that the Free Churches are in 


given them by Christ, 
is in utter, absolute, de- 
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James at Bolton, on Thursday. 
which followed the cere 
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voters for the borough of Bradford attached to 
it. Ifthe petition, and the process by which it 
was got up, were subjected to the investigation of 
a Parliamentary committee—a course which is 
sometimes taken, and which I wish some Liberal 
member would move for in the present case—the 
extreme simplicity of the modus operandi would, I 
doubt not, be speedily unfolded. It seems possible 
that even without this process some eee jeg 
formation will be forthcoming. A correspondent, 
who supplies me with his name, and assures me that 
the f he states come within his own personal 
knowledge, says, A family, including eight members 
ranging in age from three montha upwards, all 
figures in the petition. . . . Petitions were 
I at some of the Church schools on the Sunday 
4 4 before the debate, and all the scholars, irre- 
23 of sex, who could write were expected to 
em. 
An Outsider says in 
The petition was si 


ford. (they certainly have with some other t 
West iding, but not a fraction with Brel, 
ford) ; and I can also tell One of the Petitioners,’ 


phe al ase: laggy Mann pl age 
they hail.” Another co 1 45 
writes :— 7 
with 
lishment 
taken to 
himself 
he was 
both his 
Church > 
eleven in number, and the youngest about 
months old.” 

The Leeds Times contains the following as to the 
way in which the petition was got up: 
| Scores of men, we say, were engaged hawking it | i 


about among day-schools connected with the 


were put down as 


verseers, 
why it is done for 


ing to be those of living 
were put down, 
easiest way of getting up a 


who, we are told, 
bility of their actions u 
tten cannot be gai 
word is true, and we may safely 


electors of the bo 
the promoters know it. 


* „that we have 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND THE | 
, RITUALISTS. 


A letter has been addressed by 
London to the Rev. R. Temple 


land from any institution in Church or State ff 
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the motion from Bradford, doclare our unabated | Miall’s disestablishment motion. It may be true | the clergy and Nonconformist ministers in conduct- 
confidence in him, and the principles with which | that Mr. Parker belioves in State Churches; we do | ing the services, and severabof the men who assist 
his name is associated, believing the grand ideal of | not know, but we have to remind him that his | at the different theatres related incidents connected 
a free Church in à freo State will ere long, in our | return was secured by a very opposite party, and | with the services, and reported marked instances of 
own country, become an accomplished fact.” They | with some three honourable exceptions, every | their influence. An interesting account was 
have received the following reply from Mr. Miall, minister of the Establishment in Perthshire voted | given by the Rev. George Driffield, rector of Bow, 
to whom the resolution was forwarded :— dead against him, and they would turn him out | of a similar effort he has made in his own * 
Welland House, Forest-hill, May 19, 1871. to-morrow if they could. Should Mr. Parker seek | Having engaged a large hall, newly erected, for the 

Dear Sir, -I beg to acknowledge, with hearty thanks, | to please his enemies at the expense of his friends? | Sundays, he called in the aid of all the neighbour. 

a of a resolution you have been kind enough to for- | We leave him to judge. We thus speak openly | ing Nonconformist ministers, and they had worked 
to me, and which you inform me was passed unani- | and frankly, because we believe there is danger | together with the happiest results. He trusted 
: mously at a special of the members of the Groat | ahead, and should an op same i the Tories | this movemeut was only a prelude to a general 
Horton Liberal Club, on Friday evening, tho 12th | will care little for past favours the ite | exc of its between the clergy and the 

ft inst. I bog * 1 n 1 = ches camp, except to use them as a weapon in order to | Nonconformist ministers. The closer intimacy 
6 — * by law in the United divide their enemies. They will accept of no terms | which these theatre services had bronght about 
» Kingdom, in the House of Commons, on the 9th inkt., is but a return to the old position, and it is, therefore, | between the ministers of all denominations was 
* full tion to me for the anxieties I have felt, | ® Vain, a dangerous, and self-destructive way of | dwelt upon by many of the speakers a3 a result 
we and the 1 have undorgono, in reference to the | Working to try to pacify a foe that can only be | which was in itself worth all the money an‘ labour 
: adequate discharge of the formidable duty I had under- pacified by bemg utterly crushed into a powerless | expended in this effort. There was a falling off in 
taken in the matter. I trust you will convey to those condition. the attendance last season, for which causes 


14 whom yuu represent an expression of my full apprecia- | were suggested, and the party resolved to make 
13 tion of the honour they have been pleased to confer lini and A inational News new and greater efforts in the next winter. Earl 
upon me.—I am, dear Sir, yours very vespestfelly, Re gong an Denommational Jews. Shaftesbury said he believed that were it uot for the 

Mr. Sydney Swaino. an MiaLt. — existence of this and kindred institutions, the eon- 

Lonpon Missionary Socrery.—On Monday, | dition of our great city of London would be very 
Carmarthen, at a conference held on | May 15th, at the first meeting of the Board of | little better than that of Paris. For his own 
i the 10th of May, 1871, at rap sag the Rev. D. Directors after the anniversary services, 8. Sad- he had never in his varied life enjoyed an 2 
0 Cadvan Jones occupy the chair, it was unani- | gj n, Eaq., of Islington, was elected chairman, | more than the share he had taken in these services, 
4 mously and warmly resolved : —“ That this meetin — the Rev. W. Guest, of Gravesend, Deputy | and the plain, earnest, and simple manner in which 
75 bega to tender its sincere thanks to Edward Miall, chairman, for the year. 2 they were conducted. | 
Ed., M. F., for bringing the subject of disestablish- | A supy-pe-L4-Zoucn.—The Baptist chapel in this 
ment before the House of Commons, and for the var 
able „ town was built in 1862 at a cost of 1,6100. After : 
speec r the opening service there remained a debt of 350/., Annis ersarn W ectings. 
congratulates 8 ; this was reduced by a bazaar last September to 139/. 4 8 : 
ORAS pat trans ‘he 1 — . (eat os A large quantity of goods remained unsold, and the 
4 ’ NS ) 0 ‘ ‘ 1 
e sided | PRACE SOCIETY.—ANNUAL MELTING. 
to proceed with his motion until his policy is] Countess of Loudoun having again kindly lent the | The annual mecting of the Peace Society was held 
ted. use of the Bath Rooms for a bazaar, on the 10th inst. | in Finsbury Chapel yesterday evening. ere wan 
HE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has returned | the goods were offered for sale, and the sum of 100/. | a attendance, and much interest was mani- 
to England, and is now at Stonehouse, near Rams- | was taken. On the following evening the goods left | f in the proceedings throughout. Mr. Joseph 
1 were sold by auction in the schoolroom for 17/. 58. öd., W. Pease, M. P., took the chair. „ those 

Tun Rev. J. A. Frovpk, the historian, has making about 1387. The expenses of the bazaar and 23 were Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M. P., Mr. 
taken steps, under the wep A Disabilities Bill, to | interest due on the debt itself left a deficit of 21/., | Jacob Bright, M. P., Mr. Heury Richard, M. P., 
divest himself of his clerical designation. but on Sunday evening, after the service, the Rev. | Mr. Henry Vincent, Mr. G. W. Alexander, Rev. 

Bisuor oF Lonpon’s Funp.—At the annual | C. Clarke, B. A., detained his congregation to make | George W. Conder, Mr. Henry Pease, Mr. Charles 
meeting of the Bishop of London's Fund, it was | the gratifying announcement that this sum had been | Pease, Dr. Ellis, Mr. John Horniman, Mr. Stafford 
statel that the new contributions last year | secured by subscriptions, making a total of about | Allen, Mr. uel Gurney, Mr. Charles Wise, Mr. 
amounted to 40,000/., and that the total receipts | 159/. The congregation then joined heartily in-sing- | Samuel Bowly, Mr. Robert Alsop, Mr. William 

ince the formation of the fund, now reached | ing the doxology, In nine years the church have | Ecroyd, J. P., Mr. Charles Thom J. P., Rev. 
420,000/, The Bishop of London, who presided, | raised for their Ashby and Packi chapels | Thomas Phillips (Secre of Anti-Slavery 
said this was not half the sum of one on that | 1,976. 12s., and now both are entirely free from | Society), Mr. William T (Secretary of the 
was asked for; but it exceeded what was expected | debt. Howard Association), and others. Mr. Miall, M. P., 
by many of the promoters of the fund. Since the Piymourn.—The Tabernacle, one of the oldest who had been announced as one of the speakers, 
of the scheme, eighty-six new churches | places of worship in Plymouth, has just been en- | was unavoidably detained by his Parliamentary 
consecrated. larg and renovated at a cost of about 300/. On duties. | | 
„May Sth, the Rev. C. B. Symes, B. A., of | The CHaInMAx, in opening the p aid : 
Union Chapel, = the opening sermon. On I must apologise to you for a this 
the following Sunday, the Rev. N. Boyns (Wes- chair. I feel that I owe it to the kindness eo 
leyan), Rev. R. Lewis (Baptist), and Rev. Professor | committee, not to any personal exertions of my 
an. order to the directors of educati Anthony, M.A., of the Western College, also | own on behalf of the society whose interest we are 
establishmeuts summoning them to require teachers | delivered suitable and stirring discourses to large | met this evening to promote, but on account of that 
religion to declare their views on the dogma of | and interested audiences, The following Tuesday | kind consideration which you have shown te your 
infajlibility, and to state what course they | a social tea was provided in the Friends’ new school- | absent president; who, whilst absent from you this 
intend to pursue towards their pupils with respect | room, kindly lent for the purpose, and when a | evening, and likely, I am corry to think, to be ever 
to this doctrine. We read in the German Corre- y number of visitors done justice to the | absent from these meetings, still, in his 
lent that Professors Walther, Marcus, and | favourite beverage, a public meeting was held in | years, and in the sunset of his life, 
uller, with other men in high position of „ the chapel, ay see over by 8. Eliott, Esq., a | pleasure upon the evenings that he has 
1 have published a declaration against the d and | member of the Society of Friends. The Rev. H. | and upon the exertions which he has | 
a a hope that the Government of Bavaria | Wheeler, pastor of the church, read a report, in | feeble they may be, on behalf of this society, and he 
oul i: ey all illegal action on the part of | which some of the sacred memories of the place | still evinces his lively interest in it by constant cor- 
ori 


4 At a . moeting of the western division of | 
, 


3 


been 


* 


the spiritual authorities, but summon a new Land were revived. Thefirst r of the old building, A. | respondence with my friend, your rng ey its 
as GOON as spy es regulate the relations of Church | Kinsman, was one of Whitfield’s converts, and here | account. (Cheers.) On these occasions I we 
and State in a liberal spirit. Whitfield several times preached; Wesley also | do well to look at the position of that We 
twice occupied its pulpit; it had become much | have been endeavouring for long years to 
deacon dilapidated, and the 2 dwindled to a few. — the absence of war, the presence of 
followi An appeal was made for help, and about 150/. raised, | the nations of the earth—and while we look at 
of Salisbury A new vestry and orchestra have been built, the | history of the pasttwelvemonths, 
mentary C rr lace has a great deal to discourage, I trust there i 
thing. way been made to look new, holding at least ; and | come to analyse it, a good deal whi 
. ter of U half the on yet women eat 1 Revs. J, > to — E and to = | 
g Lord Salisbury Tremelling (Bible istian), and N. Broadway | the promptings, spirit 
4 worthless because, as it may be interpreted just as | (Primitive Methodist), also addressed the meeting. | (Cheers.) Since we last met a most awful war 
4 any man pleases, it has no binding power. the | Liberal collections were made after each service, | raged over one of the fairest portions of- 
| world knows by this time what Divine autho- | and the reopening gives promise of better days for | war which, in a short period of time, has 
rity’ of Holy Scripture may be reduced to by the | this venerable edifice. one af those beautiful countries, and which has sent 
| man who pe it; and hat its teaching may be | THE THEATRESERVICES.—On Friday evening, the | thousands of our fellow-men to untimely graves, or 
made. to include or not; or even to exclude, by | stewards, managers, city missionaries, and assis- | else consigned them to à perfect state of—I was 


tants engaged in the work of gathering in, collect- | going to call it—‘‘crippledom,” The h 

ing, ee OE MEE N omg the theatres | man referred to the ——— number of killed 

public halls, which during the winter season | wounded in the late war, in addition to whi 

are used for religious service on Sundays, met at | was a horrible ry of women made wi 
Cannon-street Hotel, and a 1 was provided for | of children made i 

us occupied. Lord | fairest prospects of nations 


Fr 
directed this movement, reported that during | jured up by 
yists | the twelfth winter course of the spepial services in in i 


E 
Fre 


tel 


thousand of our fellow-men had been 


| | sorry to say, however, that their efforts were in a 
a3 measure ori by the —＋ wg shown by 
45 some of the lessees in permitti eir theatres to 
K be used on Sunday evenings. 
; become a questi 
w 
1 
not be arithmetically 
the blessing 
tao capital of 0 paighbousing 
capi an 
further expressed r 
in 
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officers, one was a member of the late Govertument, 
one had been in the employment of the late Govern- 
ment, and one was a rear-admiral. During the 
ten years that elapsed before the Crimean war, 
the army and navy estimates were ten millions per 
annum less they were now. During the 
time that the test soldier of the y¥— 
the Duke of Wellington—took a large part in 
politics, and when Sir Robort Peel (one of the 
ablest mon of the day) was Prime Minister, 
those estimates never excee led a sum of ten 
millious less thin they were at the present 
pet He a Chairman) next referred to the 
ty aris, and the way in which the 
recent difficulty with Russia hal been disposed of, 
as encouraging signs of the progress of peace prin- 
ciples ; als» to the prospect of a spoedy and satis- 
factory settlement of the Alabama question. It 
appeared to him that the common sefise and the 
common Christianity of Englanl and America had 
met, an avoided a state of things which would 
have bean disastrous to the civilised world and dis- 
aceful to their common Christianity. Havi 
alluded at length to the way in which the- Alabama 
difficulty had arisen, he (the Chairman) appealed to 
those who had not joined the Peace Society to give 
it their s Some le said their standard 
was too high, and they could not come up to it, but 
he did not think they had a very high standard for 
those who wished to join in the lower rank. They 
were glad to enlist those who had merely got to the 
A BUC of the Peace Society, viz., those who thought 
war was very uneconomical. He believed they could 
god anybody to join on those terms. They would be 
ver'y glad to have those who thought war not only 
aneconomical, but impolitic and immoral. They 
were very broad in their creed, and had no written 
one, and were very glad to have the help of anyone 
who would work at that most important national 
question; but they were still more glad of the aid 
of those who thought that all war was opposed to 
precept of that religion which was p 
on hills around Bethlehem, when the 
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have taken s in Europe during the 
' It states that tho yoar that is past has 
an evontful no an et AF a 


place though it be—is thet which kine al- 


ready been drawn for us by one of our own poets, 
and that is that :-— 
War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
, Kings at. 
Cheers.) i 
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must be 


when once the mischief is on foot —when once the 


tempest . i b has 2 r men’s 
reason is judice, and their hearts are 
envenomed —ᷓ— to to them of 


t vace at that moment is like au attempt to deliver 
a lecture on temperance to a y of drunken 
revellers when they are most flushed with insolence 
and wine. The fruit of righteousness ” (says the 
great Book) ‘‘must be sown in .” But what- 
ever could be done was done both by the friends of 
peace at home and abroad; and here I must be 
r to pay my tribute of respect to the mem · 
ao . the 1 en 2 — in France, 
uri e ny of the conflict through 
which welt connie? had to pass, they never ceased 
to lift up their voices as rtunity offered, in be- 
half of peace, even though they did so at every dis- 
advantage, because ffeetlom of the press * 
lic meeting was almost entirely suppressed. hen 
British diplomacy was engaged in making its last 
effort to avert the breach, a most touching and 
pathetic address was sent by them to the Emperor 
of the French and the King of Prussia, adjuring 
them—since policy and di a failed—in 
the name of the religion which they essed to 
believe, not to rush into the work bloodshed 
and carnage that was before them. And after- 
wards, at a later period, they sent an address to the 
of Prussia, who some years before had 
allowed herself to be enrolled as a member of the 
International League of Peace, aud had declared 
her total approval of all their principles and objects ; 
and after the critical event of an, your com- 
mittee also sent a memorial to the King of Prussia 
and Monsieur Jules Favre, earnestly counselling 
moderation and mutual forbearance in the interests 
of peace. But the committee have felt during the 
year that their work was at home among their 
own countrymen, to draw the moral of the events 
going on upon the continent, and above all to use 
whatever influence they possessed to prevent this 
country from being drawn into that whirlpool of 
blood. And it has been a satisfaction to them to feel 
that in taking this course they were acting in har- 
mony with the policy that had been adopted by 
our own rulers. ere I must say—though there 
is much in the conduct of the Government which I 
es WENA FT of which I shall have to speak 
r—I think they have entitled themselves to 

the earnest and — gratitude of the country for 
the resolute spirit with which they resisted every 
attempt—all seductions and enticements, whether 
from within or from without—to drag or to drive 
this nation into any share in a war which was most 


| unjustifiable, (Great cheers.) Well, the committee 


of the Peace Society I believe did something, with 


ment in its policy of non-intervention, in spite of 
the efforts made by a small but active party in 
this country to induce—of all other classes in the 
worli—the working classes to raise a clamour in 
favour of a policy of armed intervention on the con- 


tinent of 88 e) — “a policy (to quote 
the language of the leading journal, and the leading 


times past has cost this country bl treasure 
r and which in our own day 
has been abandoned by consent of all statesmen, 
and that at the immediate instance of the best frionds 


hear.) In connection with this subject there is one 


so vitally interested in , or suffer so 

3 / 8 
bring honour, titles, 
t, but to them it 


y 

and slavery—(cheers)—for the 
whether of ar service, or 2 taxation, * 
cunningly you attem arrange it, 80 as 
to —— Mi to e it fall ually, must always 
in the last resort fall most y upon labour. 
Consciousness of this is growi n 
classes on the continent of They f 

that in times past their lives have been the pawns” 
employed by Kings and Governments wherewith 
to play the aoe of selfish ambition or of 
blundering diplomacy. (Cheers. ) Therefore it is that 
the committee hail with satisfaction the formation 
working classes of this country of a move- 


erstood that it is a bond fide 
* tituted, 


could 2 
which, they believe full of hopeful 


out in Europe, unhappily, without exerting an evil 


journal is sometimes, by accident, L which in Go 


the working classes ever had in this country. (Hear, | 


peace, and I must add that it 


break | ings had been held during 


found on this occasion was that they were alleged 
to have entered into certain treaties of guatantee 


a that one man who 
oreign secretary, an ambassa/lor, 
tiary, should have the power of 
and treasure and moral responsi 
lions of people, without their 
out their consent, to obligations which 
able in extent and for all time ; : 
the changes and complications of 
might soon render absurd and i le of execu- 
tion. (Great applause.) On that pretext the Go- 
vernment at the tail of last session obtained a vote 
of two millions of money and an addition of 20,000 
men to the army. There were but few men in the 
House of Commons who had the to with- 


Lawson (as true a friend of peace as of temperance 
there were but seven men who had the courage 

resist that absurd and extravagant demand. He 
(Mr. Richard) had that morning received some 
good friend an anonymous letter stating he had 
attended the Peace ape, bs meetings for twenty- 
five years, and asking him how he (the hon. member 
for Merthyr) could reconcile what he had said 
that platform with his 22 of * 
travagant war budget. wou 

iene to the chairman and 2 members 


82 


hear that he had supported expen- 
diture of the ent, ete | 
a fact, png Nyy te Mundella 
motion, on Mr. Lea s Mr. 
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reserve forces, others for the cor | 
gigantic fortifications along the coast we 
ve miles around London—(laughter)—others 

universal military service after the 

Prussia or Switzerland. The committee of 


tf 
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great fact to which the committee must refer with | most 
peculiar 


stand the demand, and on the motion of Bir Wilfrid 


‘ow 3 — J * 4 . 5 * ¢ 
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audiences. They were met contittually by a class 
of philosophers with the question, Cui bono: 
meaning Nee, gag about the word preaching 
ing a e world p 
? they f e that theit preaching can 
e any influence on the direction and control of 
human affairs?” In reply to that he would remind 
them that the foolishness of preaching had been a 
favourite theme with a certain class of r 
from as earl rr i 
tianity, yet somehow or other preachers 
had always contrived to beat the philosophers. 
Nothing was more certain than that if by preaching 
lager sense 
appeal, 


meant — as they must mean in its 
conscience of 


— use of argument, persuasion, 
ing to the ing and 
mankind in ee 2 of — and pontine and 
humani en the most important revolutions 
— in the seg 5 . world * been 
brought to t i ency. It was 
by i that the es —— successors 
world to Ohrist—it was b —— 
that Peter the Hermit kindled the wild fanaticism 
of the Crusades—it was by preaching that Luther 
transformed the face of Reger was by preach- 
that Whitefield and Wesley infused new life 
the torpid heart of , that had been all 
smothered by the combined influences of 
and formalism. It was by preaching 
that kson and Wilberforce abolished the 
acctitsed traffic by which men made mer- 
whatidise of the blood, and bones, and 


in 
inflicted 
covered. 


The only men to fight. : 
(Renew appease ) One other remark I have to 
is this, that there is one result of 
e 


association to nominate a committee of eminent 
2 to ot posi into the subject. They did me 

honour of inviting me to be a member of that 
committee. We have met very frequently, and the 
committee has 


essor Seely to 


fessor—though they are by no means 
time not come in the remote 


pying a position of so 
pind led to consider 


i blished lately b 
hm, entitled . ee Ralo 
there is a full and iy 
subject, and it contains practical 


time to time, that | is on the part of Govern- 
ments and nations an honest desire to avoid appeal- 
ing to brute force—there is no insurmountable diffi- 


5 
F 
1 


Hi 
i 


i 
if 


When the war drums throb 
And the battle flags are furled se 


continent of Europe as 


e membe! ecommitt 
unable to concur in all the views advanced by | P* 


(Cheers.) In this trust the committee are willing to 
work on in the face of difficulty and disappointment 
and hope deferred. They are not ashamed to avow 
their faith in the promises of God and in a brighter 
future for humanity. They refuse to accept that 
gospel of despair, which proclaims that there is no 
prospect that man shall ever esca from the de- 
grading domination of brute force. They believe that 
man has been endowed by his Maker with reason and 
conscience and human affection, and the sublime 
capacity of religion, for some other and better purpose 
than that he should be used as a mere tool and 
implement in the of military 

for the slaughter of his fellow-men. (Cheers.) They 
believe, and on the authority of a greater Seer than 
Tennyson, that there is a better time coming for man 
and for the world—a time such as earth never. yet 
saw, such as Heaven s down to see—a time 
glorious and blessed, which will never have an end, 
when nation shall not lift up hand against nation, 
and when they shall not learn war any more. (Very 
great applause. ) 

Mr. RicHarD then read the balance-sheet, from 
which it appeared that there was a balance to the 
credit of the society amounting to 497/. 158. 2d. 

The Rev. G. W. ConpDER moved: 


That this meeting 


olly and wickedness of war, the 3 as it is be- 
ming ingly evident that the hope of i 
this evil to an must rest, not on the wisdom and modera- 
tion of rulers, but on the increased enlightenment and morality 
of peoples. 
The rev. gentleman supported the resolution in a 


eloquent speech of considerable length. 


Sir WILFRID Lawson, Bart., M. P., seconded the 
resolution. He thought there was something in a 
meeting like the present, both sad and ing. 
He saw in the that this was the fifty-fi 
anniversary, and it was very sad to think that the 

t principles endorsed, proclaimed, and advocated 
By the society had made comparatively little pro- 
gress during that time. It was sad to think, too, 
that they met at the conclusion of one of the most 
wicked, most horrid, and the most bloody wars 
which had ever desolated Europe—the echoes of 


that moment. All that was sad, but there was 
another thing in connection with it quite as sad, 
which was that during all that horrid war there had 


But it was encouraging to see a meeting like that, 
in the midst of such adverse circumstances, met to- 
gether to d their en and unalterable 
conviction that the principles of that society were 
the true ones, and must at length prevail. It was 
en ing to see them staunch as ever to the 
views which their .réason had led them to adopt. 
Another in Which he (the hon. baronet) saw 
hope, was tie amount of light which had been 


| thrown upon war and all its horrors by the press 


during the last twelve months. Never before 


be had the realities of all that barbarous and 
bloody proceeding been brought so 


home to them, and more closely rev 
to the peo of this country, by those able 
gentlemen who had supplied the news to the daily 
All that must to a certainty work in the 
public mind. Another thing which would have a 
powerful influence on the people was the additional 
1. income-tax. That would come home to a good 
many of them. He did not object so very much 


P | to that 2d. income-tax. If they would have glory 


and honour and drums and trumpets they must pay 
for them, and when they were peng taste 2d. — 
would perhaps begin to think whether they were 
their money’s worth. (Cheers.) The 
do was to people to think on 

subjects, and when they did that there might be 
—5 that they would before long think right. 

y should they go on making those deadly 
and desperate preparations: for the destraction of 
their f -creatures? (Hear, hear.) They were 
told over and over again by those in authority in 
the House of Commons, of the enormous strength 
of their defences and their fleet— than any 
two fleets in the world—yet they were called upon 
4 — 9 to the army and millions 
of pounds to the expenditure of the country. When 
he heard these things brought forward he began to 
think that those in authority must havesome other 
design than simply the defence of their country. 
The old idea of prestige lingered in the minds of 
their statesmen, and he was delighted to hear the 
Lord Chancellor the other day at one of the City 
feasts declare the truth. He said, “I am tired of 
all this talk about prestige. What does it mean? 
It is only the English word for what in America 
I poortige estipeh 'peamahie 
there was no p w 
in getting up large armies and large fleets to go 
swaggering about the world, d 


eclaring they were 
stronger and more able to kill men than any other 


| Power was. The only honour, in his — 
as it 


ri 


in keeping out of quarrels. (Cheers.) 
bully, the swaggerer, and the braggart, in private 


life that they hotioured? No, it was the man 
passed through life in peace atid love Louse | 
ellow-men. 22 So ought it to be 
nations, and the man he would call a statesman w 
not he who Would raise armamehts by the 85 
on, of his fellow-couzitryinen, and Was able to 
r 
eneficent, temperate, and just policy, 
eee * of those wars which 1 a 
ent. But even supposing war, er . 
cumstances, to be — 2 it e not be 
entered n * t heart, as was the 
with the ch Prime Mi „but rather with 
gloom and sadness, He hoped the day would o 
when the destruction of human life | be 
Lr glory or an be ty tor he believed 
Nr nitely more noble and 
beneficial than the martial spirit. (Cheers.) me 
Mr. Jacos BRIGHT, M. P., moved 


That this meeting, While its 
to Her — 44 Government for their n L to 
non- intervention 


EE 
elr 


i surprise and regret at 

additi to ly f millions 
elton, smcuing to tray Togs miles seein, et 

groundless and senseless panic, in which the country 
at large never participated. | 
He did not think he could quite get himself up to 
the level of feeling which was expressed in that 
resolution. It spoke of our cordial gratitude.” 
being due to the Government for 


the strongest 
b in regard to them. * their duty, 
which he did not think was very diffi . 
case for men of ordinary ability with some fair 
— — 
countrymen. Surely nobody w ve expec 
them to have gone into a second . war. 
It was not as easy as some persons thought 
to have drifted into the first. Anybody whe 


would read the history of that time would find that 
there were various 


at which. it ‘was 
that war, and which 


ied the Throne of 


which had been 
he 


Ee 
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f 
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4 
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for it—and next to the House of Commots 
stituencies because they had not taken 
means to prevent the Gov 
gigantic act of folly. 
two millions v at the end of last session 
liament? It was not because the coun 


any danger—nobody y 
wish to place — — a 
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as to pretend it. far he to 

the question, it had to their Position 

with regard to immediately 

: 12 e 

tion as a principle @ poi icy 
ll co present who 


4 
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ces, 
tell him whether there 


with equal C — ite? They 
—— over the world, 
a question of the weakness of 
with free institutions, iri 
their support, he would 
nmark, to Holland, 
oa t be to other 
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country, ad moray. yee vou for your adoption a resolution that con- If the 
27 A2 de- grituldtes you the settlement of all dis- 0 
graded by tat ofer & ey Wand putes d and America, and on | mo 
tte fact that. the two Goveruments, without at all | and 
ching the pe -apg- questions involved in the | was the Horse 
yee ean to submit certain | sible for our mili 
6 wow oe or * itration of neutral in- the House of 
Gentlemen, this is the ground upon | hands sh 
whi we ca sad iz, ians in our | the towns an 
individual e God in humble ie dn n mtr four millions 
prayer before othe. humble adoration, in inter- y- 


course with our fellow. oreatures, and even occasion- 

* — ally * 4 * unfurl r 
anxiety of t ce of Peace, and we can 

upon in be . neither R ae oy ye nor any other - grap- 

fact as to whether pling th this question can be finally success- 

155 . . 1: that there can be no permanent vi 

e (the 


) held | of the cause of peace until the rdota of envy, ha 

7 itional national hatred—are extracted from the of 

We countty dh a atid the hearts of nations. But has not the 

wore — b bela Aae the 1 of Wik; eur practical statesmanship may see 
bat should discuss it as tem as possible. the fortutiate occurrence of cifcumstances | bac 

Cheers.) He was as ho y eee tented very do¥dial alliance between 

. to be in ig i ese 4 egos Anletica arid England, 1 opening providential 

igue visible: 


815 eee g—for the more f vourable 3 of 


d hid fever broken the beton, I have 


ni bo War. with airy ower Wad times thro igh tie Uni States | 
Gara ec ae Eo at >| Stn et a ot, 

| two years’ és i 
Wat, Was a / a : te of New York to the 


55 e bluitdes, if gk a great the Un from 
ey e — ld th tom Veréated wem B 725 * 


it N 4 ot blunder ; En Aviaries, I , suk S eared to thie great traditions of 
Feat ait ite he retiree hat what th re co oF, Of ‘erty anithout’ a 
ated — winter or late auturtiti, the A. pried 


teceipt of th eie e nin Wien tone 
7 6 oF, it ive very a 
* 1 wise, ind He Paid sue fe to being 1 1 le 
72 r- 52. 1 Mere “tie re ** ns Patt cotin A 
0 m aoe 0 an 
0 user bee elves. Achter 1 n 5 ee 1 
AMUEL 50 17 seconded the resolution. He | 4 ean howe who befiev: 
gor himself a man of peace at any price, and babe len id of Christi 
vas not ashamed to 2 a it, seeing that if — who lieved in war as the 
alis it he would N age crimes, and the bri of those two gr@at forces | earth 
iid Wight tod ee ti e tue ate Pace abou be ratified by L 
nc dost some o yes 5 rea y tne 
but it should not be on th tee Gas 1 = 4 Sos vernment of America, fhen why 
(Laughter and cheers. rary, to press upon the ) 
ae eee ge l thing tt | ser „ 
the importance ofa pe 2 * San MISSIONS AID SOCIETY... 


new in history, but which Won be norte * * ede oh 
worthy o 10 5 great age in Which they 1 e fan 
1 en that would ware 8 mutual disut ma We Ser 
A e that sho to créite @ fe, 1 % 
) Ne; 1 * 


Geta iich the na- 
ba 2 their disputes * 
shed thay’ Gere ash . had eben ot 
ey were Af nearer | 
Ke e believed. Referring to the | been 


mat wasted; it was 
Tae xx 


em to be inert, at arly 
ha te sd he 5 a 
* VIcirr rate the G resolu- 
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ter.) 
me 10 C 
ne w 
citizen—— the Houses | That 
1 and foot. for the ver 
with a caution 1— They report, an 
nation | it may 
— ip ac am aed He Mr. Jonn Maco 
8 from that 229 * 
I is anxious d should 
n mon | funds 
per terms at and 
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through which the liberality of Christians was dis- 
tributed for 


beneficent in England, so the 
Turkish Missions Aid Reiley was an i 
and useful medium for what was en to them 
for tion in the East. 
24 . Dr. Porter, mag t of , — 
Cities of Bashan,” in supporting the resolution, sai 
glad to stand on a platform where he was 


no religious 
Somers <> err were all 


of salvation by Christ. 
A 1 D Bevan, mninister of the Whitfield 


Tabernacle, Tottenham-court-road, who also sup- 
— the resolution, dwelt upon the claims of the 

to E efforts, from the fact 
that the was 


there, and had 

„ ere 
e CHAIRMAN, in the course of a 8 

said: — Mention is made in the re 1 
and missionaries. 


nant the people. You have no business to go 
into these countries and i 


yourselves. (Hear, hear.) It is your duty to those 
among whom you go to endeavour to put them into 
such a condition that in the spheres which they may 
will lead lives, and by 

ce exercise a 


in and in Scot- 
and who is going back to Syria to practise as 
ng his a use- 
fal thing to to the East a man 
IK sco imbued with the spirit of 
is, of 
haps next to that 


combination Eastern countries, 
where there is such reverence for those who are 
skilled in medicine, than itis here. I 


the art of 
American missionaries constantly from 
have been in the East, and everything 


J 


: 


which such sa ves that the erall 
are singular » combination of piety, int merger. | 
common sense as can be f on the face of 


the earth. (Cheers.) Mr. said that if 
I went to America I should be torn in pieces. Well, 
I can only say that I have such an affection for the 
people, and such a desire to sce them, 


that, and take my chance. 
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Britain. The speaker went on to 


: 


BRITISH SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL AMONG THE JEWS. 


a wee bit younger! would give them the | Cha 


identify themselves with the followers of Christ. 
“Some of the most interesting fruits of this 
mission have been gathered in the society's 
schools. In Turkey, not only have the h 
officials of the Government given their public 
testimony to the value of these institutions, but 
the influences of Christian instruction and train- 
ing have manifested themselves in some of the 
children, Gentile as well as Jewish, in a 
most decided form; and the parents or older 
brothers and sisters have sometimes been 
gained over to the truth by this means. In Hun- 
gary, too, the school established through the as- 
sistance.of this society, and conducted by two 
Christian Jewesses, is attracting the daughters of 
the more affluent class of Jews, and it is a cause for 
eat encouragement to think that the characters of 
hose who will ere long be occupying important 
itions in Jewish society, are being formed under 
the hands of intelligent and kindly Christian 
women.” The success of this experiment has in- 
duced the committee to make further effort in the 
same direction in Gallicia. The Rev. J. Löwita, 
issi in Algeria, had visited Jews and Turcos 
in the military hospitals of Germany. The dis- 
interested kindness shown by Dr. Philip in the 
calamity caused by the overflow of the Tiber has 
opened the houses and the hearts of the Roman 
ews for his visits, and even the little children in 
the Ghetto give him a smile of welcome when he 
enters their homes.” The Rev. Professor David- 
son has been appointed superintendent of the 
society’s Home at Leyton. Phirt y-three have re- 
ceived the advantages of the institution since it was 
ed, little more than a year ago, twenty-seven 
of whom have left, and six still remain. The report 
concluded by demanding that as now the number of 
conversions from among the Jews could no longer 
be denied or doubted, in justice to thousands of 
brethren and sisters who had passed through seas cf 
trouble to win Christ and be found in Him,” the 
groundless and unchristian slur which had been 
thrown on Jewish converts should be in future 
withdrawn and abandoned. Three agents of the 
seciety are labouring in London—one at Birmingliam 
and Hull; one at Bristol, Exeter, and Cardiff; one 
at rr co of as ance 
agents are ustria and : 
Breslau, Heidel “Ttaly, Königsberg, No 
Africa, Nuremberg, Paris, Rustchuk, Stettin, Walla- 
chia and Wurtemburg. Four Christian Jewesses 
are labouring as miesicnaries in Hu and Gal- 
licia, and a mission recently established in Russian 
Poland by a Polish gentleman residing in Warsaw 
is aided from the society’s funds. The financial 
statement showed that the income for the year was 
8,023/., including a balance carried over from last 
year of 674/. The expenditure of the year had ‘been 
6,945/., leaving a balance in hand of 1,078/. 
The Rev. H. A. Srern, missionary in Abyssinia, in 


] moving the adoption of the report, expressed the 


opinion that among the many claims which are 
brought before Christian people this society has a 
night to a distinguished place. It might bo said, 
‘* Jews’ societies have existed for some years, and 
where are your converts, where your Hebrew Chris- 
tian congregations?” In reply, it should be remem- 
bered that missions among the Jews have a marked 
distinction from missions among the heathen. The 
Jews mingle with all people, and have no special 
home. If a Jew became a Christian, he did not 
cease to be a merchant, lawyer, or shopkeeper, but 
carried on his avocation as before, only mingling a 
little more with Christians. In the Episcopal Jews’ 
, in forty or fifty years, there have been — 1 

of adult Jews, Jewesses, and children, 1,200. 
In y, where the Jews exist in t num- 
bers, converted Jews might be found in the councils 
of kings, in the halls of learning, in chambers of 
commerce, in the Church and University—men who 
are alorning the Gospel of God their Saviour. As 
— he might refer to the late Professor 
Neander and Minister Stahl. Only three days ago 
he heard a missionary say that in the University of 
Berlin there are twenty-seven professors who were 
Hebrew Christians. hen he first visited Con- 


stantinople, where there are 70,000 to 80,000 Spanish 
Jews, the Christian missi had to encounter 
freee to speak to them &f Christ; might have been 
ouses to em i ight have 
very certain of a rapid and 9. expulsion. 
uiry among them, and even in Abyssinia there were 
fodisations that the scales were falling from their 
eyes. One of the recently returned missionaries 
reports the existence among Christian converts of a 
deep yearning for the conversion of their people. 
2 to 5 * * 
cent mountain ranges an i valleys would 
become a focus of G kn The standard 
of the Gospel is raised in every land where the tem- 
pest of persecution has scattered the exiles of Zion, 
and there were in many quarters of re- 
turning life. He denounced that charity on 
the part of Christians who would refuse to aid in 
this work, on the ess supposition that the 
2 2 * J 9 * the result of a 
miracle, and not of the i the Spirit u 
haman indrumentality, (Cheese) 
Rev. G. Martin and Rev. H. Quick, of Brighton, 
delivered earnest addresses in advocacy of the 


‘| claims of the society. 


Mr. T. B. Surrutes, in seconding the appoint- 
ment of a committee, mentioned that he been 
assured by one who had opportunities of judging 
that there is a vast change coming over the Jews o 


and many were seeking fri converse 
on the great question of Christianity, He exhorted 


— eteeineneeeeend 


— 


Christians not to look coldly on the Jews, but to 
exhibit towards them the lovingkindness of Christ, 
(Applause. ) 


LAY PREACHER3 TRAINING ASSOCIATION. — The 
annual meeting of this association was held on 


had taken tea, J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., 
F. R. S., was placed in the chair, when prayer was 
offered by Mr. Kirkham, secre of the Open-Air 
Mission, and the Rev. Charles Gilbert, honorary 
, read the report. After the usual resolu- 
tions had been adopted a conference was held, when 
strong pray ay Bate given by the members of the 
class as to the efit they, had derived from the 
lectures, and as the autumn, winter, and spring 
course of lectures were now completed, a unani- 
mous desire was expressed for their being resumed 
next autumn. 

THe BAND or Hore Unron held its sixteenth 
annual meeting on boxe agen | in Exeter Hall, 
under the presidency of Mr. M. R. Dalway, M.P. 
The great hall was crowded to excess, the back of 
the platform being occupied by a choir of 700 
voices, selected from the senior members of the 
band, who sang a number of pieces during the 
evening. The Rev. G. W. M‘Cree, the 
read the report, which stated that during the year 
there had been a t amount of work done in the 
metropolis and the provinces. The balance-sheet 
showed an income of 2,069/. 10s. 104d., and an 
expenditure of 1,781/. 2s. 8$d., leaving a balance of 
288/. 8s. 2d. in favour of tine Union. Addresses 
were given by the Revs. S8. Antliff, A. Hall 
(Edmonton), J. G. Gregson (Portsea), Hugh Huleatt 
(Chaplain to the Forces, Woolwich), and Dr. R. 
Martin (Warrington). 9 5 

Tue Cow-cross Missrox.— The ninth annual 
meeting of this Mission, under the presidency of 
Earl of Shaftesbury, was held on Monday week at 
Exeter Hall. The noble Chairman, in opening the 
33 explained that the * objects of 
he meeting were to hear read the annual report of 
the society, and to raise funds in aid of the Cow- 
cross Mission, free schools, infant nursery, sou 
kitchen, &c. The Rev. W. Boardman then rea 
the report and the audited balance-sheet, which 
showed a balance due to the treasurer of 31/, 128. 94d. 
The report pointed ont that the fands most urgently 
needed were 50/. for alterations and improvemento 
in the People's Mission Hall,” salaries for school- 
master and mi „ Mise for an assistant missionary 
| families and twenty 

and 251; for a meal to 1000 poor people 
in ‘honour of the anni . The Chairman read 
a letter 10. 1 a cheque for 
five guineas. v. G. M. Murphy moved, and 
Mr. Rivin seconded, the following resolution, 
which was carried unanimously :— 

That in the judgment of th‘s mceting, the report of the 
Cow-cross Mission contains abundant and conclusive evidenx 
that God hau chosen its agents to aid in evangclising and (on- 
veyting the teeming masses in the very centre of the great 
metropolis. . 

Mr. Catlin, the secretary, having spoken in sup- 
rt of the resolution, the Chairman, in acknow- 

led ing the usual vote of thanks, proposed by the 

Rev. D. Fraser, made an earnest appeal on the 

of the mission for public assistance and support. 

THE DEAcoNEsSES’ InsttruTion.—Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M. P., presid: 1 on Saturday at the third 
annual meeting of the Tottenham Deaconesses’ In- 
stitution and ini yr meg It was stated 
that during the period that the hospital has been in 
existence, more 800 in-patients have been ad- 
mitted, about 400 of them during the past yeer. 
The out-patients, who this year number no fewer 
than 6,000, are seen four timos a week. Four of 
the sisters, with Dr. Laseron, went to tho continent 
during the late war, and rendered important ser- 
vices in the field hospitals and s. One of 
these sisters fell a victim to her exertions, the cause 
of her death being an attack of d ery. The 
funds of the institution were not, it was st 


fi condi 
A 
ion of ting 


2 


bankers. Mr. Samuel Morley e his regret 
that the sympathies of the English people had been 
so far diverted by the course of affairs on the con- 


tinent as to allow the funds of an institution 80 
deserving and praiseworthy as that of the Protes- 
tant Deaconesses to fall so low. He had much 
pleasure in seconding the donation of his brother 
with a gift of equal amount, in addition to 2 yearly 
subscription of 100/. -The — ay also ad- 
d by the Rev. T. Binney, the Rev. Mr. May, 
the Rev. Mr. Rosenthal, the Rev. Mr. Denham 
Smith, the Rev. Mr. Foy, and Count 

ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE FOR InvAnts.—The 
sixth annual m and election of the above 
institution were held on Thursday at the City 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street, under the 
residency of Alderman Sir 8 Waterlow, 

r. Joseph Soul. the secretary, I. 
which stated there were at present 110 in 
the Orphanage, and eight more would be admitted 
with the present election, Much sickness pre. 
vailed amongst the children in the of 
last year, and at one time there were -nine 
case of mension, A Sy the gee Ane 
un e care t onorary . 
infants’ instruction is well Ze. 
e pe 
comp eir e, were twen 4 
ber, of whom seventeen have been admitted into 
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other institutions, and all had been satisfactorily 
rovided for. There had been only three deaths 
Jating Che six years the chari 


— —— each child is 131. 198. 8d. 
have had some experience in 1 
tions,” said the chairman, and I can only say that I 
know none more economically managed than this has 
” The committee acknowledge the donation of 

1,000/. from T. N.“ Of the eight cottages formi 
the orphanages four, capable of accommodating 100 
infants, still remain empty for want of sufficient 

funds ; and there is still a debt of 9,000/. hangi 
over the charity, towards the liquidation of ‘which 
a subscription is now being raised. The 
imeome for the past year, including a loan of 
2,000/. from the bankers, had been 5,784/. 12s. 10d. ; 
ing 3,500/. paid in 


secretary, and 

Sond to Me chiftty dering 
t 

election was then proceeded with. 


For remainder of Anniversary Meetings sce 
upplemeut. 


Postscript. 
— — a 
Wednesday, May 24, 1871. 
YESTERDAY'S PARLIAMENT. 
At the 


had ren- 


. THE GOVERNMENT BILLS. 
A sitting of the House of Commons 
. GLADSTONE, in reply to Sir John 
4 that as far as the Government were con- 
cerned, it was their firm and final intention to per- 
severe with the Army Bill and the Ballot Bill until 
the House had pronounced a definite judgment upon 
them, without any reference to time whatever. 
) This might not be an er 
announcement, because it might mean the 
& session prolonged beyond the usual 
Government, however, were of opinion 
were consid ns of public principle 
duty involved in this matter which gave. 
ternative, and if they were supported 
ity of the House, they should give full 
to the intention which he had just announced. 


1 
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THE DERBY DAY. 


THE UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. 


On the motion for considering the Lords’ amend- 
ments to this bill, Mr. C. Bentinck rose to move 
that the consideration of the amendments be post- 
ed until Thursday next. He took the oppor- 
ity of ing against the recently-in ed 
practice of having — — at such an early 
E of the session. rivileges of indepen- 
members were in order to suit the 
convenience of the Government, whose whole policy 
from the time they took office had been a failure. 
Sir H. SxLWIx-Innzrsox, without goi 


so far as 
the previous speaker, thought the growing custom 
of h morning si deserv 
of House. Mr. 


the considera- 
YLANDS said the count 


the statement of the Prime 
that the session should be prolon 
rather than such a factious course sh be suc- 


incapacity which 
Government. He admitted that the hardships of 
oe members were great, but the Government 
elt bound, in order to proceed with the business of 
long as they were 

satisfactorily carried on, 


— n vg 
n 
said that, without question, public 
ery 
private members must not be inter- 


Whitsuntide recess, 
busi- 
a unsatisfactory condition. 


business 


i 


. 


2 
23 


measure. grea 
was that every division which 

on the Army Bill showed a more balanced 

(Cheers. ) 

amendment was then negatived without a 


. GLADSTONE moved that the House disagree 
A, which was inserted by the House of 
the motion of the Marquis of Salisbury. 


pu 


F 


* 


impracticable, and could only be used in a negative 
form. 

Mr. WALPOLE admitted it was desirable that 
some end should be put to this controversy. (Hear, 
hear.) They had always contended for two prin- 
ciples. One was, that religion should form a part 
and indeed be the basis of education; the other, 
that all students should be admitted to every privi- 
lege and advantage that was consistent with the 
first principle of connecting education with religion. 
He did not think that a negative test was incon- 
sistent with this principle. But he admitted there 
was a difficulty in the wording of this clause which 
might hamper the consciences of those who after- 
wards took fellowships or deanships under this bill. 
He was also told by those most opposed to the bill 
that the adoption of this new test might give rise to 
renewed agitation. He would not, therefore, divide 
the House on the motion to disagree to it. 

Col. CiiFrForD thanked the right hon. member 
for Cambridge for the course he had indicated his 
intention to take. The Liberal party were unani- 
mous in opposing this test. 

Mr. O. MorGAN also opposed the clause. 

Mr. G. Harpy said his own view was, the 
governing bodies in the colleges should be denomi- 
national. But both branches of the legislature had 
cut that ground from under his feet. He did not 
think that a test would be of much use. What he 
wanted, and what he thought the Government 
would consent to, was that there should be some 
distinctive religious act expressing the mind of the 


college in each college, and that a person should 
be appointed to see that act done. With regard 
to this clause of the Lords, he did not see that it 
afforded him any solution of the problem or secured 
that which he hoped to obtain, and therefore he 
could not support it. : | 

Mr. NEWDEGATE supported the — on the 

und that it was not an enacting clause carrying 
— but that it was a simple appeal to con- 
science and to honour. 

Sir R. PALMER was not the author of this test. 
It was required of all lay professors in Scotland, 
and no one objected to it. It was nota test, but 

ight be taken by a man who was not a Christian ; 
— was an engagement which he could not under- 
stand how anyone could object to. He 
that there should be a rejection of it in this House. 

The amendment was then di to. 

The next amendment was as to the heads of col- 
leges and halls being members of the Church of 


England, which Mr. GLApsTONE moved that the 
House di to. 
Mr. Mowsray regretted that this amendment 
was not It was 2 by the right hon. 
tleman himself so late as year. He would 
ivide the House on this question, 


Mr. B. Horx said this was a question on which 
the future of the Universities depended. He did 
not think it was too much to ask, considering how 
long the Universities had been connected with the 
Church, that the heads of those colleges should still 
be required to be members of that Church. 

Lord E. FrrzMavRicE —— the amendment. 

The House then divided, when there ap 

For the motion ves — 


Majority against the Lords’ amendment 106 
The next amendment related to clerical fel- 


lowships. : 

Mr. Br. neren said that when the bill was before 
the Commons at first he resisted the wish of a large 
portion of the Liberal party for the abolition of 
clerical fellowships, holding that the matter t 


the Lords, not content with that, had enacted that 
no change in this matter should be made without 
the authority of Parliament. He objected to this 
restriction, and moved that it be struck out. Mr. 
J. TaLBoT supported the clause; but, after what 
had it was useless to divide the House. Mr. 
WALPOLE was disposed to in this matter with 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Porter also objected to 
the amendment. On being put from the chair, it 
was di to 

On 
co 


— 


y | be left to the action of the various colleges. 


the question of religious worship in the 
the amendments sent down from the Lords 


were as follows :— 


of e coll shall provide 
on 424 thereof 
Church 


teenth Charles the Second, clause four, section seven- 
teen, or in this Act, it shall be lawful for the visitor of 
any 15 or hall, on the request of the governing body 
thereof, authorise from time to time, in writing, the 
use on week-days only of any abridgement of the said 
Morning and Evening Prayer in the chapel of such 
college or hall instead of the Order set forth in the 


Book of Common Prayer. | 
No person shall be uired to attend any college or 
h his parent or guar shall 


university lecture to w | 
On the amendment providing for religiows worship 


object. 
a 
we the tine 


of the 


——ů——— 
tion on coll that might hereafter be founded 
N — or haa Catholics. * | 
Mr. Lewis objected to the clause. f 
Mr. Bovvert® also obj to it, that it tended 
to make a distinction between Churchmen a 
Dissenters, which was the object of all the rest 
the bill to obliterate. © . =. |. 
Mr. V. Harcourt asked why religious instruc- 
tion should be confined to members of the Esta- 
blished Church. 
Mr. B. Horn said because were the mem- 
bers of the Established Church, and the only deno- 
mination that did not object to Parliament pro- 
viding for its religious instruction. 

it 


On the motion of Mr, Bovverrs, it was agreed 

that the word “all” should be omitted from sh 

statement, and that members of the Church of Eng 

land should receive religions instruction. 

The retention of the Lords’ amendment was 4 
Was 


by Mr. Lewis, Mr. Miall, Mr. Craufurd, 
1 Mr: Wap. Mr. Monk; and 
su wy 4, + . 

The — divided: — 


For retaining the clause 


by a majority of 130—229 to 99. The 
debate on the Westmeath Bill was postpo 


from pure be 
- 


sources, and to 
on the constant pony iow, Ly 
and the House did not adjourn ti 


f-past ong 
o’clock. * 
Her Majesty, with Prince Leopold and Prineses 
Beatrice, 11010 Windsor for Rabe 
Wednesday evening, and arrived safely there at 
three o clock on the following afternoon. 
By command of the Qu a State Ball was 


— by the Prine of W 


the Pri 
accompanied by Prince John of 
Prines Arthur, the 


to London 


The Queen’s birthday was celebrated in London 
on Saturday. if 

The Prince of Wales, with Prince John. of 
Glucksburg, visited the Emperor Napoleon and 
the Empress Eugenie, at Chiselhurst, on 


9. 


committee 
one new branches since the begi 
Ar 


think it would be fair 
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SUMMARY. 


Sunpay last will be memorable in French 
history as as day when 1 88 Was 
ov wn. Paris was after all surprised 
the Versailles 22 who stealthily nel 
the city on Sunday in two columns —one 
5 the St. Cloud Gate, and the other by 

e Gate of Montrouge—and thus threw 
the Communists into confusion. Their leaders 
were paralysed, and were able to offer but a 
feeble resistance to the regiments of Marshal 
MacMahon, which by a combined movement 
r into the capi On Monday 80, 000 

roops were in possession of some of the 
strongest 


itions in Paris. Yesterday the 
tricol 


flag floated over the celebrated 


la Concorde, and have occupi 
Their formidable barricades have 
not ge at: * usag Mined the i insur- 
gents, who, thoug ve fought des- 
perately at one or two poi have made 
no sustained defence. It is expected that the 
Hotel de Ville and the Tuileries will to-day be 
surrendered, and that the Reds will make their 
last stand at Belleville. By closing and cuttin 
the Northern Railway, the Germans preven 
the escape F of- the Communist leaders in that 
direction. But a: balloon seen over Paris 
y yy probably carried off many of 
them; while Assy, Rochefort, and thousands of 
—— are in custody at Versailles. Paris 
s happily escaped the bad half-hour,” which 
might have overtaken it had MacMahon been 
less prompt. In a few days M. Thiers will 
ex the task of capturing the rebellious 


it; and ere long ma 8 
14 Chief of the 1 and the 


discussion at several sitti of the House of 

Commons, and even the amiable Mr. Cardwell 

has been fied by the baiting to which he 

has been — & officers, or 

as they have aptly „„the colonels 
n the rampage,” 

that their ition is 


day the second clause (which sanctions the abo- 
lition of purchase) was still under discussion, 
arm a D morning, long 

e midnight hour, 
iminial 


onl the 

ed majority of 39 (208 to 169). The 

dreary yor (confined however to 
rs 


same 
Irish membe marked the progress of the 


Westmeath Coercion Bill, the second reading 
of which was carried on Friday by 293 to 11. 
Mr. Dowse gave a remarkable proof of the 


passing of this bill has already produced. A 
man named „Captain of. Ribandmen — 
that is, of a band of assassins has thought it 
prudent to leave his country for his country's 
good, and has gone off to America. 


Possibly we are at the end of the irresolu- 
tion which has enabled the Opposition to go 
far to ‘‘spoil a session.” Yesterday the Prime 
Minister, in American phrase, ‘‘ put his foot 
down.” He announced, amid tified 
cheers of the Ministerial Benches, t the 
Government would persevere with the Army 
Bill and the Ballot Bill, till they had obtained 
the final judgment of the House upon them, 
without any regard to time. and at the risk of 
prolonging the session. There are,” he says, 
‘‘ considerations of public principle and public 
duty involved in this matter which give the 
Government no alternative, and if they are 

rted by a majority of the House, the 

ull give effect to the intention whic 
he had announced.” This language is bp 34 

of the statesman whose resolution carried bot 
the Irish Church and Irish Land Bills! Spite of 
obstructive tactics, Mr. Gladstone has shown 
himself unyielding; and the Opposition now 
know that their factions policy, which had in 
view not the defeat of the Army Bill, but the post- 
ement of the measure of electoral reform, will 
resultless. The Ballot,” as the Daily News 
ithily says, ‘‘is the key of the situation. It is 
central measure of the session. It is the one 
which the Liberal party and the country want 
most, and the —e dread and deprecate 
the most. The Tories will now have to face 
it, or lose their partridge-shooting; and the 
Lords will not be saved from the painful ne- 

cessity of considering this obnoxious reform. 

Their Lordships have previously to 1 
some humiliation which Lord Salisbury ha- 
gratuitously prepared for them. The es 
of the noble uis is as headstrong and * 
fitless as that of the late Earl of Derby. e 
changes he ed the Peers to accept in the 
University Tests Bill came under the con- 
sideration of the Lower House yesterday. His 
brand-new test or declaration for ensnaring 
tender consciences was slighted even by Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Hardy, and Sir Roundell 
Palmer, who cannot e himself clear 
from nervous prejudices, was fain to con- 
tent himself with a gentle wail. Mr. New- 
degate stood almost alone in expressing ap- 
proval of Lord Salisbury’s shibboleth, which 
was rejected without a division. The House 
also, on the motion of Mr. Gladstone, declined 
to my « the Heads of Houses from the operation 
of the bill, by a majority of 106, and refused 
without a division to accept the cool proposal 
of the Lords to tie the hands of the colleges in 
respect to clerical professorships. The Premier’s 
objections to the amendments of the Upper 
House as here; not so those of his sup- 
rters. e new clause requiring the colleges 

rovide religious instruction for under- 
graduates who are members of the Established 
urch, Mr. Gladstone amended by limiting its 
operation to coll existing at the time of the 
passing of the Act. But his Liberal supporters 
objected altogether to the provision. Note satis- 
fied with the verbal protest of Mr. J. D. Lewis, 
they insisted on a division. The mass of the 
Liberal did not with the Premier 
and the Solicitor-General, that on a matter 
which involved, as they admitted, an important 
principle, a concession should be made to thelpre- 
judices of the Upper House; and they decided 
to vote 9 their leaders. The new clause 
as modified was carried, though only by 32 
votes (197 to 165), the majority consisting of 
members of the Opposition, and only a few 
— age — * rele, showed Se unex- 
e friends of religious 
equality, who ted the result with “loud 
cheers. The bill will, no doubt, be adopted in 
its 12 form by the peers, and in another 
week or two University Tests will cease to 
Elsewhere we publish a full report of the 
annual meeting of the Peace Society, which so 
appropriately brings up the rear of the May 
anniversaries. 

The Treaty of Washington is still under dis- 
cussion in the United States Senate, and is 
likely to be ratified without amendment. Mr. 
Sumner has had his say on the subject. The 
concessions made by England he considers ‘‘in- 
adequate,” and he objects to recognise any 
claims for damages on ad et of British sub- 
jects. But the distinguished Senator acquiesces 
in the treaty for the sake of peace,” and will 
even, it is said, vote for it. We to see 
that the of New Brunswick has 


tested against the provisions for mine the 
— dispute, and that there will probably be 


| 


„ 


wholesome effect which the anticipation of the | Am 


a strong opposition to this portion of the treaty 
in tha “Deviation Parliament. On the other 
hand, General Butler complains that the 


— ioners have been over- 
reached! These differences of opinion on the 
other side of the Atlantic are not likely, how- 
ever, to mar the treaty any more than Earl 
Russell’s querulous objections on this side. 


of M. Thiers that treachery within the walls 

simplify his task have not been fulfilled. 
To the the National Guards fought with a 
vigour 


which 8 comparison with 
the abe (Chay displayed when a 


: ey 

foreign enemy had to be encountered: They 
have vindicated their — at the expense of 
their patriotism. | They have rendered the second 
mm of Paris more noteworthy than the first, 
and have gained \an individual triumph while 
contributing to the humiliation of their country. 
The incidents of the final. and decisive assault 
upon Paris are by no means as dramatic and 
impressiye as had been anticipated. It would 
seem that, as soon as the Versailles troops 
advanced to the several breaches that had been 
made, the National Guards withdrew into the 
city. There was some severe elegy am 
but far less than we were led to expect. . 
the position of the insurgents became virtually 
untenable after the capture of Forts and 
Vanvres. The contest was then red toa 
question of time. Hemmed in on all sides and 
unable to procure food and munitions of war, the 
surrender of the entire army of the Commune, 
and the dissolution of the Commune itself, could 
not long be delayed. Yet the end has arrived 
sooner was looked for, and much soonerthan 
might have occurred had boasts resembling those 
of the Southern Slaveholders been transmuted 
into action. Dying at the last barricade has 

roved as much a of speech as d 

o last dollar and dying in the last ditch. 
is better that defeat should be before 
the victors are driven to extremities. The more 
prolonged and stubborn the resistance, the 
greater would have been the needless shedding 
of blood, and the greater the suffering of the 
non-combatants. ue 

The defeat of the Commune must be 


regarded 
as equivalent to the conquest, 1 of Paris 
with ite aspirations tow Tiboralivia, f of 
the Commune with its panacea for the sotial 
shortcomings of the age. t MacMahon, after 
being unable to hold Sedan, should have con+ 
quered Paris, is a military triumph of which 
neither he nor his army have any reason to be 
proud. Such an enterprise is not one which 
renders its hero Fa were dear to patriotic 
Frenchmen. An infinitely smaller victory over 
the Prussians would have contributed more 
largely towards rendering the victorious general 
the Dictator of France. Nor need M. Thiers 
hope to reap any glory from a result which re- 
moves out of his path a rival government, and 


at the same time humiliates Paris. The most 
remarkable feature of the present has 
been the small amount of resistance ch the 


Commune met with in Paris itself. Itis possible 
that the demonstration made by the party of 
order, which ended in a massacre, may 
have cowed the survivors. It is certain 
that the opponents of the Commune have 
not been able to express their opinions 
through .the medium of the Be- 
inning by suppressing hostile journals, the 
mmune ended by forbidding the publication 
of any journal without special permission. As 
a consequence, the free expression of opinion 
was almost impossible. Nevertheless, there 
have been many significant signs of an absence 
of cordiality between the gary in Paris that 
was unfriendly to the une, and the 
Assembly at Versailles. In all the negotiations 
‘conducted under the a of the 
party which formally to accept the 
— of the men occupying the Hotel de 
ille, the demands made embraced the chief 
object for which the risi 
Montmartre and extended ti 
the power of the i 8 8 
section of the Liberal party in Paris has always 
upheld the right of the Parisians to have a voice 
in the management of their own affairs. This 
local self-government has been denied them by 
all the rulers and Governments of France by 
the Bourbons and the Orleanists, by the Empire 
and the Republic, by Gambetta and by Thiers. 
The natural consequence has been that, if the 
Parisians wished to protest against municipal 
taxation, or municipal corruption and . 
they at once put themselves in antagonism 
the Government of the day, and were charged 
with being revolutionists. The leading prin- 
ciple of the Commune was that all munici 
ire , and the appointments to municipal 


’ 


formers in — oy eng city. a the Pari- 
sians groan er a system of arbitrary per- 
sonal rule, the other cities of France — 
jealous of the supremacy enjoyed by Paris. 
e capital of France was not itted to 
manage its own affairs, while the affairs of 
France, as a whole, were managed in Paris. 
Against the system of excessive and pernicious 
centralisation the Commune was an emphatic 
and unmistakeable protest. ‘For this reason it 
obtained much direct sympathy and not a little 
indirect support from those who were inimical 
to many of its aims and who censured many of 
its acts. 
8 Ä that — r has so N 
© superior str. of the Assembly at Ver- 
sailles, its faults will be paraded —— the 
French people, to terrify those who might be 
tempted to cop its example. That it blundered 
often and seriously cannot be denied. Man 


yield to 


of its ideas were not only Utopian, but wholly 
inadmissible. Its members were not satisfied 
with proclaiming their freedom from what they 
called religious prejudices, but they showed 
the bitterest a Oo against those who 
made any public profession of religion. Their 
conduct in this matter — * to crue se 
from them a large proportion of the respectable 
French Liberals. Vet | this blind hatred of the 
priests, however much to be deplored, is not 
without excuse. In the eyes of these members 
of the Commune the misfortunes, the misery, 
the collapse of France, are altogether due to the 
manner in which the priests have wielded their 
vast and irresponsible powers. The French 
ts, who are in the lowest stage of in- 
liectual degradation, have been made what 
they are by priestly influence. The Curé of a 
French village is a minor Pope, If disobeyed 
he can threaten the offender with the terrors of 
the Church. He knows that, as\soon as the 
people become educated, they will read news- 
papers, think for themselves, and cease to 
render him the deference — to a superior. 
Hence he strives to hinder the spread of educa- 
tion, and thus it is that the French peasantry 
are 1 25 do whatever their Mayor ig phn 
oon to wut ee they are told by ber 
: en a peasant’s son goes to a 
city, and is there emancipated 3 eat 
surveillance, he is all the more to into 
the extreme of infidelity, because he has been 


trained in the extreme of superstition ; and hé. 


accepts the more unhesitatingly all the crude 
theories of demagogues, because he has not been 
taught to distinguish the true from the false, 


* 


ment to be at open issue with the most active, 
if not the most influential, of their supporters 
in England and Wales. As already reported in 
our columns, the Union has emphatically pro- 
tested ‘‘against the power conferred on school 
boards by Clause 25 of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act to pay fees to denominational day- 
schools, regarding such payment as a species of 
concurrent endowment, and a violation of the 
principle of religious equality.” This resolution 
was moved an stdin, ve by members of the 
London School Board, zealously supported by 
some of the most moderate members of the 
Union, such as Dr. Raleigh, and after a very 
ample discussion, was . by an ovor- 
whelming majority. If any one, three years 
ago, when Mr. Gladstone was pushing forward 
a bill founded on the principle of religious 
equality, had predicted that there would have 

n this serious difference between his Govern- 


y | ment and their Nonconformist adherents on 


this v uestion of religious equality, the 
We woud have been — — . 5 
How the Education Act, which it is boasted 
makes no provision whatever for religious teach- 
ing, is being made to work in favour of deno- 
minationalism, we have endeavoured to show 
in our last and preceding numbers. We 
have pointed out that this 25th clause is the 
fly in the pot of ointment, giving a new 
flavour to the entire Act; that it crept in, as it 
were, unawares; that it will bolster up indiffe- 
rent schools by substituting the support of the 
= ru payer for the special subscriber ; 
t school boards will vote money without 
having any control over the expenditure; that 
a new series of vested interests will be created, 
because, as is already found, school subscribers 
will fall away; that it will tend to demoralise 
the humbler classes, because sectarians will 
tout for the 2 5080 of filling their schools with 
the indigent for the sake of the rate- paid fees; that 
it will outrage the convictions of a considerable 
part of the community by obliging them to pay for 
indiscriminate endowment, or in other words, a 
new and more invidious Church-rate, to be 
ractically shared between Episcopalians and 
atholics; and that it will enable sectarian school 
ma absolutely to produce the rate-money 
which jingles in their pockets as a claim for the 
grants of the Education Board. 
Against these very weighty objections we 
look in vain for any cogent plea. It is sud- 
denly, however, discovered that while a rate- 
payer ought to have no conscience in this 
matter, the conscience of the indigent child or 
rent is a most sacred enclosure, which the 


and to reject conclusions which did not justify 
themselves to his reason. The Commune saw 
that universal sufirage exercised by the peasants 
returned an Assembly that was almost certain 
to give effect to the most reactionary views ef 
government. The restoration of a Monarch, 
and the return of the priests to power, were re- 
garded as foregone conclusions. An Assembly 
chosen by peasants could not, it was thought, 
fail to play into the hands of the priests. From 
the point of view of the Commnne, it was 
natural that hard measure should have been 
dealt out against the priests of Paris, from the 
Archbishop down to the humblest curé. 
Notwithstanding the points which the apolo- 
— of the insurgents may make in their favour, 
eir utter defeat is a matter for rejoicing. The 
Versailles Assembly is, after all, a body elected 


by the people ef France. When the people are 
0 ised civil war is the greatest of crimes. 
The majority must submit to the majority, 


otherwise orderly f 
If the minority should be dissatisfiod, then let 
an effort be made by moral suasion to convert 
itself into the stronger side. Unhappily —— 
their 


of the 
is hard even to ecture. 
M. Thiers has pledged himself to make an ex- 


The fall of a few heads or the banishment of 
many thousands of traitors to Cayenne, would 
not simplify the problem he hastosolve. Much 
that has been wantonly destroyed may be easily 
restored. The Vendome Column may be re- 
built, the fine dwellings and streets may be 
Kr 
5 t of engineer or architect is 
272 to give to France a stable government, 
of a statesman capable of displaying that 

art we can at present discern no sign. 


* 
THE PROTEST OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNION. 


Tux course recently taken by the Congrega- 
tional Union in condemnation of some of the 


e 


vernment is impossible. 


| are bound to combine in 


gislature, the school boards, and the public 
| preserving intact at 
any cost. But it seems to us that Mr. Dale 
disposed of the argument founded on the case 


of Michael Donovan by showing that it is 


utterly inconsistent with the hypnothesis upon 
which the Elementary Education Act is built, 
and by Dr. Raleigh’s protest against the mon- 
strous 1 that un individual may com- 
plain that his conscience is violated if the whole 
country does not join to educate his,children in 
the religion that he believes.“ | 
Nonconformists, we are told, show, in this 
instance, an unworthy sectarian jealousy and a 
morbid sensitiveness as to their principles. Such 
seems to be the view of some Dissenting 
ministers who approve of the 7 offees in 
denominational schools. Let us listen to a 
clergyman on this subject, the Rev. W. R. 
Cosens, vicar of Dudley, who himself, to his 
t eredit, proposed the rejection of such a 
ye-law. In the course of his speech before 
local school board, the rev. gentleman said :— 
„It would be an injustice to the ratepayers of 
the borough to appropriate the rates for the 
support of denominational schools. For a long 
time he had held the opinion ough many 
of his brethren did not—that the ‘rates ought 
not to be used in such a manner, but. that 
managers of denominational schools were the 
proper parties to pay the fees for the children of 
the poor of their own denomination. He could 
not conscientiously receive money from \the 


whole of the ratepayers for the sup of his 
schools, and the ciples he was 
then enunciating he in to apply to his 


schools. If the clause was allowed to remain it 
would provoke an amount of rancour and ill- 
feeling among all sections of a which 
no concession in the future would overcome; 
and if, by the exercise of a little i 


charity, it was possible to ent this, 
it was his (the speaker’s) * „. duty 
83 e mses 
8 age on a - 
man is truly gratifying. It is a rebuke to Non- 
conformists who deem this a ight matter, and 
a still ter rebuke to the s — 
many Churchmen, lay as well as clerical, w 


| notion of equity is for the Dissenter, in the 
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officers, were to be managed and made by the | provisions of the Education Act, is a grave | exercise of a spirit of unflaggi : li ; 
locality itself. Now this commended i not | event. It sh -called Liberal . im - : 3 0 
in nene | men’ P n en | always to sacrifice his principles for tho . 


of peace. We would respectfully ask both parties 
why an Act designed in hoon to promote the 
cause of national unsectarian education is to be 
wrested on the first occasion into an instrument 
for bolstering up denominational schools, and 
thus frustrating the very object it is designed to 
ar a and why 7 who denounce = 
pable perversion of a good measuro are to 
— (derided as narrow-minded in- 
tolerant. 
If any of our readers are di to ignore 
this serious question, we would ask them to read 
the masterly speeches of Mr. Picton and Mr. 
Dale given in our Supplement. In respect to the 
exponse tho cost of a bad articlo—the former 
er said:—‘‘An excellent * * on 
e London School Board, when subject 
was discussed, announced that he should require 
payment for some twenty-five children at his 
school. Now, suppose the average to be about 
twenty—and I imagine that is beneath the mark 
if you consider the vast number of denomina- 
tional schools existing in the metropolitan area, 
taking the payment to be only 3d. a week—you 
will find that the sum would speedily amount to 
25,000/. or 30,0007. ; and it is no slight matter 
that money to this extent should be given out 
of the public funds to maintain ecclesiastical 
influences,” Mr. Picton went on to show that 
this payment of fees in sectarian schools is con- 
current endowment in a peculiarly offensive 
form :—‘‘ Which are denominational schools ? 
Not British schools. Scarcely Wesleyan schools, 
although they are more so at times than others, 
It is simply the Episcopalian and the Roman 
Catholic schools which in any proper meaning 
of the term are denominational schools; and we 
are giving money, if we pay to denominational 
schools, sunply to sustain the influence of the 
Church of England and of the Roman Catholics.” 
Mr. Dale conclusively showed that the 
25th clause of the Act is permissive and not 
obligatory. If, he remarked, a school board 
declares that it is bound to put into operation 
all the permissive clauses of the Act, it is 
just as much its duty to erect a free school as 
it is to pay fees to the Church of England and 
Roman Catholic schools. The serious objections 
to the payment of school fees out of rates 
were never more forcibly stated than by the 
same speaker. Under Clause 25,” he sai 
if the fees hitherto paid by parents are 
out of rates, and if you add to that grant 
the rates the increased grant, under the new 
code from the Privy Council, wey furthi 
necessary for the maintenance of a school 8 
derived on the one hand Pan the rates, and on the 
other hand from the Privy Council, and I say 
that we are called upon to protest againet rendering 
it possible fur a great system of propagandism to 
be sustained not by the aid of the Stute ae in de- 
nominational- schools, but otaely by funds 
absolutely and altogether deri from the 
rates or from the consolidated fund.” II 
this statement be incorrect, we should 
bo glad to see it contradicted. But, if 
it be true, it cannot be denied that this clause 
if carried into effect—and most of the school 
boards have accepted it—will, as Mr. Dale 
avers, undermine and sweet SWAT the whole (f 
that compromise on which the Act is built, and 
ne to an indefinite period the 
ment of a trnly national 2 of education. 
It is so far a good sign that the Premier him - 
self, rather than his 5 has quietl 
talked over this question with a 
Nonconformists, who are to submit to him their 
objections in writing. No doubt the Governm 
are in a difficult position, 2 one of the 
own making; but unquestionably | 
not more effectually put themselves with 
their Nonconformist su „as well as evi 
out the distinction een the school bo 
and denominational schools contended for 


by 
the Premier, than b mptly 83 the 
op ga twenty-fifth. clause of the Educa- 


FREEDOM AND SLAVERY IN CUBA, 


Fon three years past the beautiful island of 
Cuba has been in the throes of revolution ; and, 
NA — 
relative position o is no 
n 
dune unsheathed his sword in the cause of his 
country’s 1 | 


which are absolutely 


cially when it drags on 
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sla * Thirty thousand Cubans have 
rished on the battl 


e-field. How many have 

in prison or have been shot in cold blood 

can only be conjectured, although a list of these 
ill-fated patriots, which has been compiled from 
a records and published in New York, ex- 
Inbits a death roll numbering several thousands. 
Women and children have been massacred by hun- 
dreds, and multitudes of them, in order to escape 
a similar or a worse fate, have fled to the woods 
and the mountains, where, half-naked and 
famishing, they make the boasted chivalry of the 
land of Cervantes appear odious and contemp- 
tible in the eyes of mankind. Nor has Spain 
wrought all this misery and ruin without 
disaster to herself. From first to last she has 
po not less than 80,000 troops in the 
effort to subjugate the island. As she 
publishes no list of her dead it is impossible to 
say how many of her soldiers have been slain 
on the field of battle or have succumbed to that 
tropical malaria which is more deadly to 
European armies than the fatalities of actual 
warfare. But the frequent despatch of rein- 
forcements from the mother country tells its 
own tale. It is, indeed, a repetition of the story 


ie 


of St. Domingo, where a few bands of negroes 
who were driven from the towns into caves and 
the rude — — of agriculture, suc- 
— in holding the Spanish army at bay, and 
of which treachery and violence had, for a time, 
deprived their country. 
what has brought about this lamentable state 
of things? And also why there should be no 
: disastrous civil war? 
sed are easily answered. Cuba has always 
and, for the good of the le, but that 
the pan exchequer might fea e out 
that Spanish dees and merchants might de- 
i pe from the African’ slave- 
slave labour. In the pursuit of these unrigh- 
teous objects the laws of God and man have 
Spain hed. for fifty years, persistently violated 
ith of treaties, Great Britain succeeded in 
‘Was concerned; but at this hour an equally 
hideous form of that trade is still carried on 
not whether the imported labourers are called 
African slaves or Chinese immigrants —the 
fate from which humanity shrinks with horror ; 
and when therefore Spain talks of a policy of 
dust into the eyes of the world, to pre- 
tend, indeed, that slavery is dying, while the 
There is one fact which will guide 
our readers, with unerring precision, to a right 


„and who, moreover, were chiefly armed 

tely reconquering the independence 

Tt is that Englishmen should ask 
r ang t of the termination of this 
by Spain, not as Canada is held by 

of the revenues of the island, and especially 
, and from the cultivation of sugar by 
been tically defied. It is true that after 
suppressing the African trade, so far as Cuba 
under the guisd of the Coolie traffic. It matters 
latter, as much as the former, are destined to a 
ual emancipation, it is manifestly only to 
Lar aie of slavery is yet nourished and 
conclusion, It is that wherever Spain rules, 


negro slavery shares her authority, and is, in | 4 


blended with all the acts of her adminis- 
on; while in all those districts of the island 
which acknowledge the Revolutionary Govern- 


n ceased to exist by virtue of 
organic law of the Republic. This, then, is 
the broad difference between the two parties: 
the one is fighting for 
worst species of oppression, the other asassuredly 
for its immediate and unconditional abolition. 
It is the knowledge of this fact, in connection 
with other ciroumstancés, which wo will pro- 
ntly explain, which has excited in the United 
the feeling 


y on be- 
f of the | 


of 

exigencies of 
the Alabama con- 

ment from any act of intervention. 

the Cubans have other claims upon the 
iendly ideration of nations which, like 
those of the joy free insti- 


always 
The Ca 


These | of her 


the maintenance of the | faces, 


‘‘as we despair of justice. from Spain thro 
reasoning, and cannot longer live deprived of 
the rights which other people enjoy, we are con- 
strained to ap to arms, to assert our rights 
on the battle-field, cherishing the hope that our 
ievances will be a sufficient excuse for this 
t resort to redress them, and to secure our 
future welfare.” The refusal of Spain to con- 
cede to the Cubans the rights of local self- 
government is only another illustration of that 
incorrigible pride of race which renders the 
poorest and ‘most illiterate Spaniard unable to 
re as his equals the wealthiest and most 
cultivated race of colonists in the world. 

Bitter is the cup of humiliation which Spain 
is drinking to the this day. The Cubans 
have not achieved their independence; but 
ain nevertheless has no real footing in the | 
island. While the Cubans have cast off their 
allegiance, the Spanish volunteers who occupy 
the coast towns are really not more loyal to the 
mother country. ri ge be native Spaniards 
who have gone to Cuba, either as officials or as 
merchants, but in the majority of cases to 
derive ill-gotten wealth from the abomination 
of slavery, they are now, so far as their autho- 
rity extends, Ey , oy island for themselves, 
not for 1 ey make use of Spanish 
troops, of Spanish gold, of the authority of the 


„ Government, simply and solely for 
Own purposes 


ain is committed, at 

least to the principle of the abolition of slavery. 
These volunteers, on the contrary, are as re- 
solutely bent upon giving to that iniquity a 
new lease of life. eir objects, instead of 
being patriotic, are selfish and mercenary; and 
in is therefore finding to her cost that, 
between the two parties, only the mere shadow 
wer remains. If * is well advised, 

she will make terms with the anti-slavery 
triots while there is yet time for her to retreat 
m a false position without a total loss of 
honour, and of those material benefits which 
the Cubans would even now heap upon her as 
the price of their dearly won freedom, England, 
which has been recently appealed to by Colonel 
Macias, the representative of the Cubans, is 
naturally interested in the early termination of 
this fratricidal struggle; while Spain ought also 
to be aware that public opinion in the United 
States has now probably reached that point 
when continued forbearance becomes impossible. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Tue Late Rev. T. T. Lyncu. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
Last Sunday morning, with the brightness of 
early summer freshening the world, we found our- 
selves outside Mornington-road Church—so° long, 
yet, alas! so briefly—the scene of Mr. Lynch's 
ministerial efforts. It was a morning which he him- 
self would have dearly loved, and we should have 
had something of its inspiration in the worship of 
the sanctuary ; but he was not, for God had taken 
the K. uring, patient, and heroic soul to his 
rest. e grief at their irreparable loss was keenl 
manifest on every face entering the quaint little 
iron building, in which some of the wisest 
that have been spoken during the last 

were uttered with a 7 
a deep, exhaustless well of holy 
| within. Entering the church, we 
f the plain table from which the late Mr. Lynch 
used to speak draped in black, and that look 
of solemnity on the countenances of the co 
tion which tells of the blank made in their lives by 


the loss of a dear friend, 2 a crowd of 
| ised those who had come a long 


ou recognised 
2 to attend the memorial service the Rev. 


fought so manfully for so many years. It is 
a mistake to that Mr. — . — 


when we lived 


called The Rivulet Controversy ””—in which so 
many hands were lifted agai 


against 
him, Mr. Lynch might ha 
now and doing his Masters 2 


afterwards, him 
may be said to have been the beginning of the end, 


him and so few for 


ee 
It was inspiriti 
Sunday last the 
church those Who n him 
the i and 
— 1 ory 

it did not show the . 
1 N 
his old friend Rev. Samuel Cox, and no one 


more worthy could have been selected to di 
the morning. 
Mr. Lynch 
of Lazarus. 


lished, and it will, then, without doubt, be counted 
worthy of a place by the side of 15 8 ’s and 
Dr. ht : . sermons on the same sub The 
essence o sermon, ht be expressed 
in one of Mr. Lynch's own fin 0 done is 
behind His time.” He wants to do for tis ex 
abundantly above all that we can ask or 
His heart yearns to do this; but if He def 
only that we may receive a larger good, 
our faith in Him may us for its 

tion. When Mr. Cox came to speak of his ac- 
quaintance of twenty years and his dear 

twelve years, it was with an emotion that 
from many eyes. No one, he said, would e 
what he owed to Mr. Lynch, or how 
him. The her spoke of the simplic: 
racter, of his candour, his perfect lo 


igh sense of honour, his his 23 
—1 4 ong viewed on herd — N 

repared the way for true, thought; 
. the struggle in which he came out vietor 
It was no longer a sin to say in any pulpit 
land, God is love.” He spoke of hi 
endurance of suffering, of his unmurmuring 
position, and of his fervent affection for the 
amongst whom he had ministered. The 
was quite sure that they were in his heart still 
that if in the heaven into which he had ascended 
he could pray for them, do anything for them, he 
would do it. Towards the end of his discourse, h 
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years of pain ; he had shaken off the tabernacle in 
which so much „ been patiently endured, 
and now, clothed with immortality, had a body 
which would express perfectly every holy volition. 
It would be se in us to wish to have detained him 
] in a sphere in which he had hourly to 
with weakness and weariness ; he had now 
begun to live, and under conditions that 
2 no drawback to all that was noblest and 
in him. 
One of Mr. Lynch’s hymns was sung at the close 
1 marae. and the 4 in Saul was 
on the o as the A retired. 
hl. occupied a ee time ; for, outside as 
well as within, were old friends who had not met 
for who had been Mr. Lynch’s hearers in the 
G -street days. 
In the evening, in his own chapel at Holloway, 
before a very ngregation the Rev. M 1 


large co ARK 
Wixs delivered what we considered to be the 
model of a funeral sermon in of his de- 
ceased friend. Without preface he made his 
hearers understand that the man who had was 
to be the text of the evening, and that his life was 
pregnant with valuable lessons, which were evolved 
in à discourse which abounded in passages of 
noble and impassioned eloquence. Usually quiet, 
always with a strong repression of emoti 
Mr. Wilks allowed his feelings full play, 

by pathos of voice, expression of the eye, and a 
constant outpouri of great thoughts held his 
audience in rapt a on for nearly an hour. e 
cannot the sermon; we went to do so, but 
after the five minutes laid down 


hi 
; a man to whom all material 
illusions ;_ to 
no mere abstract 
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eo ct 


as true that he had never preached the m 
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to be reached — like summer lightni 
all round a question, not like the forked 
ing right to the heart of it. It was so 
on the Atonement or the Trinity. 

to do was not to argue with him, but 
though you might be far from 

with, bien, you would. leave. hie company, 
„Here is a man who has a faith; he does 
in God, and what he, so real, so patient, so 

true, believes in, is worth my thought.” Mr. Wilks 


helping him, lovi 

: in the eternal, not in the tempo 
and those who enjoyed his fellowship felt the reality 
of this relation. 

Space forbids further words; but we must add, 
from what we have heard, that there was scarcely 
a chapel in the north of London in which some 
reference was not made to the worth and goodness 
of the deceased preacher and author. 


At St. Paul’s Chapel, Hawley-road, Kentish- 


town-road, the Rev. E. White also preached a 
funeral sermon on Sunday evening, from the words of 
2 Cor. vi. 9—‘‘As unknown yet well known.” 


Mr, White took this expression of St. Paul as 
naturally descriptive of Mr. Lynch's career. 
„Living for twenty years in this neighbourhood, 
almost with the quietness of a disembodied spirit, 
not causing his voice to be heard in the streets, 
shunned by some as unsound in the faith, by 
othera as an unintelligible preacher; scarcely known 
by name to the general multitudes, except as a 
sickly divine who failed in gathering a large con- 
gregation—that be-all and end-all of the modern 
ministry) —it is yet suddenly discovered by the in- 
habitants of this district, on the very week of his 
funeral, that by far the greatest public teacher in 
this whole quarter of London had died, and that 
thongh ‘unknown’ he was nevertheless well known 
to a vast scattered company of hearers and readers 
throughout England, who honoured him in life and 
will not cease to venerate his memory now that he is 
no more.” Mr, White proceeded to account for 
Mr. Lynch’s comparative 341 the general 
view, and explained how he had been tabooed by 
the official class, who organise speeches, and 
sermons, and lectures for the glory of God,” and 
who never even have dreamed of inviting this 
venerable man to take in any such mere public 
88 is led to some discourse on 
the quality of the official class generally, and to an 
a op Sg git that they should be counter- 
in all religious Governments by some in- 
fluence of men who are prophetic in their character. 
The latter portion of the discourse was devoted to a 
consideration of those characteristics of Mr. Lynch 
which made him ‘ well known” to persons whose 
Jenga’ is of value, and Mr. White indulged, in 
confirmation of that higher view of Mr. Lynch’s 
worth, in some retrospect of the twenty years’ 
ac‘juaintance which he had enjoyed with him. 


Imperial 9 arliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

8 being Ascension Day, the Lords did not 
sit. 
On Friday, at the suggestion of the Duke of Rich- 
MOND, Earl Russi consented to postpone until 
Monday, the 12th of June, his motion ing to 
the Treaty of Washington. On the motion of the 
Earl of KimBervey, the second — of the Lee- 
ward Islands Bill, intended phen ge heir Federa- 
tion, was carried, after a short discussion. The 
Bank Holidays Bill, the Sequestration Bill, and the 
Trades Union Bills, were read a third time and 
passed, their lordships adjourning at seven o’clock. 
On Monday, the — ae 2 SALISBURY — the 

i . w e treaty recently con- 
with the United States will be ratified before 

their lordships have an „ yd of discussing 
the motion of which Earl Russell has given notice 
upon the subject. Lord GRANVILLE refused in any 
way to ise it as a sound constitutional doc- 
trine that a y concluded with a foreign Power 
ought to be submitted to the judgment of Parlia- 
ment before it was ratified by the sovereign ; but 


the 
motion referred to has been submitted to their lord- 
Several bills were advanced a stage before 
adjourned, | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE PERMISSIVE PROHIBITORY BILL. 
Wednesda > Bing ing was occupied by a debate on 
the — Prohibitory n 
Sir W. Lawson, in moving the second reading, 


it as having its origin the des- 
he put it forward ass 
to the licensing authorities not to thrust 


to drink on 


Ae bill pposed b 
e was 0 
H. Hoare, and nupported y 
Mundella, and Mr, SAMVELSON, the latter of whom 


taxes, and it would then have been open to them to 


did most mischief. He quoted from the Report of 
Convocation and other evidence to show that 
wherever prohibition had been — 2. by private 


influence or otherwise, drunkenness 


Mr. — moved the rejection of the bill, 
asserting that no had been laid for such an 
interference with private liberty, and that the vast 
majority of the ing classes was opposed to it. 
If he gow that it would prove a curse 
by stimulating illicit and secret drinking. Discuss- 
ing the state of public opinion on the matter, and 
the means taken to procure petit on, he created 
considerable indignation by describing a blasphemous 

y of the Lord’s Prayer which had been posted 
in Bradford by the opponents of the liquor-traffic. 
As a matter of principle, a sumptuary law against 
beef would be quite as justifiable as against beer, 
and as a proof of sincerity he required that the sup- 
porters of the bill should begin with the clubs and 
the rich men. : 

Lord C. HaMILTon, in support of the bill, 
mentioned the experience of a district in his own 
county (Tyrone) where prohibition had been tried 
with the most beneficial results, and went at nog 
into comparative statistics of liquor-traffic and po 
and poor rates. He dwelt also on the intense 
anxiety exhibited in Ireland on the question. 

Mr, Pim, who had also received numerous repre- 
sentations in favour of the bill, regretted that he 
could not support it, because he thought it ineffec- 
tual, unconstitutional, and unjust. 

Sir H. Setwin-IBBEr3on grounded his opposition 
to the bill on the inexpediency of prematurely com- 
mitting the House to one particular mode of settling 
the question. At the same time he thought this 
an eminently unfit mode of arriving at a solution. 
Over-restriction must lead to evasion, and as one 
9 of this he mentioned that there had recently 

a large increase in the number of workmen’s 
clubs,” established under the covert patronage of 
publicans. And this led Sir Henry to defend his 
own Beerhouse Act and its repressive effect on 
drunkennegs, and to express his preference for that 
mode of dealing with the evil. 

Mr. J. Locke drew a humorous picture of the 
perplexities of members, tortured by divergent sec- 
tions of their constituents to vote for and against 
what he still continued to think a ridiculous and 
absurd bill. 

Mr. CapoGaNn said that his constituents required 
the bill to * themselves against the evils of 

inking, which poisoned their existence, and he 
should therefore vote for the principle, though he 
believed the details to be faulty and fraught with 


Sir D. Corrigan and Sir 
by Mr. E. Smith, Mr. 


had formerly opposed it, but now voted for it as.a 
ae against the withdrawal of the Licensing 


Lord Sanpon, though admitting the enormity of 
the evil, thought the mode in which Sir W. Law- 
son ee gee to meet it was an outrage on public 
right and liberty, and an injustice to those whose 
property was destroyed without compensation. The 

tual agitation to which it would lead must 
e it impossible to get respectable men to con- 
* me 18 84 re 
r. Bruce, after expressing the deep mortifica- 
tion with which he ad bows 2 to drop the 
Licensing Bill, maintained that this particular 
the way against all practical legis- 
sever. the public as to the real 
of Parliament, verting strength from 
the real objects of reform. Not one-third of those 
who voted for the bill were actually in favour of it, 
and all knew that it had not the smallest chance of 
being adopted in any town where it would be of any 
——— service. Restriction was necessary from 
he nature of the trade, but to stop the sale alto- 
gether would lead to secret — mee local es 
tion. What he held to be reasonable was a reduc- 
tion in the number of houses, strict * and 
guarantees for good m ement; but this bill was 
unjust and illusive, and he urged menibers to vote 
I i without shirking, and to throw the 
ill out 


On a division, the second reading was negati ved 


by 206 to 124. | 
The Lords’ amendments to the Workshops’ Regu- 
lations Amendment Bill were to, and several 


other bills having been forwarded a atage, the House 
adjourned at twenty minutes to six o’clock. 
un. DISRAELI AND MR. LOWE. 
On Thursday, in n crowded House, and amid the 
party, Mr. Disraz.i rose to call 
general conduct” of the Chan- 
eee 
changes in t the irre ities as 
the house - tax and tea-duties with which it 
been accompanied, he complained that the 
Government had vouchsafed no explanation of the 
reasons why they had abandoned their first pro- 
posals, and thrown the whole burden of the year 


on direct ion, and cially on that 

tax which the highest authority had declared to be 
a most un tax, and one which most severely 
inched the poor middle-classes the Chancellor 
of the 288 had laid the deficiency 
before the House, including the iry of the tea- 
duties, the House would have seen there was 


them to consider, but that there were two indirect 


. 


have come to a conclusion very different from that 
into the adoption of which he might almost say they 
had been entrapped. Mr. Disraeli enumerated the 
various objections to the inoome- tax as unjust in its 


‘incidence, inquisitorial and unpopular, and depre- 


cated resort being had to it except on a real 
emergency. He also related what he called ‘‘ statis- 
tical anecdotes” of the tea-duties, showing their 
continual reduction, but guarded himself against 
— an opinion that they should now be 
raised. He warned the House that we should have 
to face a ey expenditure in the next year or two. 
The cost of the Army Bill was unfathomable, and 
there would be a reckoning to settle for the Alabama 
claims, It was necessary, therefore, to consider 
whether, if not for perpetual, at least for anent 
pe ses, they were to supply accruing deficiencies 
y having recourse to direct taxation of a peculiar! 
unjust and odious character, instead of dealing wi 
taxation on articles of general consumption, such 
as the tea-duties. Correcting Mr. Lowe's res 
as to the relative proportions of direct and indirect 
taxation, he contended that, including local taxation, 
the former amounted to 52,000, 000“. and the latter 
to 42,700,000’. He anticipated a universal protest 
from the country when it was comprehended that 
for the future all additional taxes were to be Iaid 
on the income-tax, ae 
Mr. Lowx was very brief in his ph’ gt He com- 
plained that Mr. Disracli had played off a practical 
joke upon him by threatening a general indictment 
of his financial policy, and sinking into a criticisin 
of a few small isolated points, which he described as 
the ‘‘ veriest pedantries of finance.” He confessed 
that he had forgotten to mention the tea-duties, but 
that was because their renewal from year to year 
was a matter of course, and pointed out that if he 
had included them in his Budget as a new tax, that 
woull have been a large „ addition to indi- 
rect taxation, so that Mr. Disraeli's charge that this 
branch of taxation was unduly relieved, so far broke 
down. As to the proportions between direct and 
indirect taxation, he maintained that substantiall 
his statement was correct, and remarked that 1 
taxation, excluding loans, amounted to 20,000,000/., 
and not 36,000, 0 as Mr. ary oe larg said. x. 
to the withdrawal of the origi udget, everybody 
except Mr. Disraeli knew perfoctly well that it was 
withdrawn because it was distasteful to the House, 
and the Ministers, who acknowledged it as their 
master, not being petulant children, preferred to 
propose an additional income-tax rather than sacri- 
ce the Army Bill, to which they attached enormous 
importance. He retorted also on Mr, Disracli that 
he raised the cost of his Abyssinian war by a 
twopenny income -tax. 
hen Mr. Lowe sat down the House to 
empty, but Professor Fawcerr continued the dis- 
cussion, denou the principle of devoting all 
surpluses to ths reduction of indirect taxes and 
covering all deficits by direct taxes, and predicting 
that it would encourage the democracy to make 
demands on the public purse, Mr. NEwbDEGaTE 
expresse the satisfaction with which he had 
listened to this protest, and endorsed it heartily. 
Mr. Osporne declared that this was a post- 
mortem examination of a Bu which had com- 
mitted suicide, and had been buried at the cross- 
roads. If the Ministers —. not, — — Chancellor 
said, petulant children, they mi something 
sr might be spoilt "ohildren—spoilt b 
the obsequious majority which sat at their bac 
and was realy to be dragged through any mire at 
the bidding of the Government. They never could 
have any reduction of. taxation unless the Govern- 
ment took back their estimates and reduced them. 
As to the expression of opinion evoked from the 
8 by the abolition of purchase — the 
little bit of rag held out to the unfortunate 
ple—let them come to pay for it, and it would 
5 eelings of the country. 
After some further discussion, in which Mr. 
Magniac, Mr. R. Fowler, Mr, Scourfield, and others 
took part, the House went into committee on the In- 
come-tax Bill. A clause moved by Mr, Hznrmoy, 
providing for the collection of income-tax in two 
instalments, was resisted by Mr. Lows, and nega- 
n committee on the Army magnates 
Colonel Anson moved an amendment on Clause 3 
with the 2 of permitting the purchase of ex- 
changes. , CARDWELL, in opposing it, explained 
that it was not intended to prevent gen iy dir 
merely to prohibit money passing in | 
tions, except the payment of travelling expenses, 
To make an exception in favour of“ ype ae 
would be to strike at the abolition of purchase. 
After considerable debate the amendment was nega- 
tived by 183 to 146. A motion to report progress 
was defeated by 181 to 133, but the Government 
agreed to the further progress of the bill 
until Monday . Clause 2 was completed. 
The House adjourned at five minutes to two 
o’clock. | 


— — 


WESTMEATH. ‘ 

At a morning sitting on Friday the discussion on 
the Westmeath Coercion Bill was resumed, Mr. 
J. Martin, the Nationalist, finished the in- 
terrupted by the close of the sitting on dey; 
and intimated that there was much more he w 
like to say upon this subject; but there was a moral 

between the two countries which, in a great 
number of speeches, he would be unable to briige 


over. 
Sir H. Bruce, Mr. -Ellis, and Mr. Conolly 


supported the bill. Mr. Saunperson did the same, 
declaring that it was a meseure designed not to re- 
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liberty, but to ensure liberty, to give the | able to vote with the Government} but the effect 
adiords nh rtunity of living te give uw tenant of the factious ition Bow Offered must be to 
a right to hol his land withoat the risk of | induce those who had net yet voted for the measure My impression is that the Ver- 
hosing his life, and give the labourer a to enter | heartily to it. He was for the abolition will occupy Paris without any serious 
the service of whom ke pleased. Sir P. O BRN, | of purchase; but he believed his constituents w ting, e batteries last fired in. 
Mr. Diasy, and Mr. SYNAN spoke in favour of the | have wished some better reasons to have beeh given y for t hours, and — 
amendment. Mt. Walze complained of the | why at this time, in this way, and * such cost, | breaches in the ramparts about the Porte Maillot 
countenance dy the Catholic clergy to] this change should be * On a division, the | and Auteuil. It must be impossible for any Com 
Ribandism. amendment was negatived By 211 to 168. commander to k the 
The Soticrrok W ERAL for IRELAND, defending On the clause as & Whole, a new debate on the ) = 
the hall, nyt t Ireland were ever to be happy gencral erte of the purchase 2 r — 
and “ ‘enjoy the glorious future her sons had pre- Lotd GARLIES, who moved the rejection of the 
ich pra for, it could be brought | * though he confessed it was as a “ forlorn 
eBitt Sy the adoption of measures Which, like the hope.“ Besides the Conservative members (in- pers 
ent, would remove a pressing n and beach cluding Mr. age | who opposed the measure, | directi : 
ner people to love, obey, and reverence the law. Mr. WHALLEY, on the Liberal side, offered to join and joined 


On a division, The O’Conor Don's amendment 
(condemning the continuamce of the Peace Preser- 
vation Act) was negati ved by 340 to 12; and 
another division being taken on the second reading 
of the bill, it was carried by 293 to II. 


THE INCOME-TAX. 

The Castoms and Income-tax Bill was read a 
third time and passed. 

At the evening sitting two * 

r. 


were vainly 
wade to count out the House. 8 


CHADWICK 


; ) induire into the | Mr. Otway, also a strong supporter of the abolition | 
motion for a select committee to inquire in e Fel to 
do anything more prejudicial to the 12 service 

Ww 


mode of assessing the income-tax, with a special 
view to distinguish between permanent and pro- 
fessional or industrial incomes, Was supported 
by Mr. Leatham, Mr. Nerwood, and Mr. Her- 
mon. Mr. CrawFrokd ed Me motion, on 
the ground that the ‘vestigation of the 
question Aad already been @xhausted. Mr. Lower 
said he felt perfectly eonfident that if a com- 
mittte were appointed the result would be that 
they could come to ao other conclusion than that, if 
an income-tax mst be maintained, ie must be a 
uniform tax. He offered, if Mr. Chadwick would 
furnish a Met of his thirteen articles of grievance, 
with aay comments he might choose to append, to 
make a most searching investigation into such of 
them as were not of a speculative or theoretical 
nature. The teeatting the Income-tax Act, which 
was in a very dumsy and antiquated form, was, 
he admitted, worthy of consideration. 

On a sion, the motion was rejected by 56 


The Mouse adjourned at half-past one o'clock. 
N THE BUDGET. 

There is to be another attack on the Budget. At 
the commencement of the sitting on Monday Mr. 
Wurrx gave notice that on Friday he would move 
that it was inmexpedient to — * provision for 
the reduction of the National Debt out of the in- 
come of the year until a reduction of the Customs 
and Excise duties now levied had been effected, 

MCHOOL INSPECTION, 

Replying to Mr. Dixon, Mr. Forster said that 
deRominational inspection having been abolished, it 
Was no longer the business of the Education De- 

ment to ascertain the denominations to which 
inspectors belonged, and he could give mo in- 


formation on that peint in regard to recent appoint- 
— Educational qualifications Rad 1 been 
considered, 


| THE LICENSING QUESTION. 

Mr. Bruce said he M¥ended to introduce his bill 
for regulating pablichouses after Whitsuntide, as 
well as a bill pending the issue of licences, and 
providing facilities for the transfer of ficences, vo 
as to . the distribution of houses in aceord- 
ance with the wants of the population. The Home 
Secretary added that he was ready to introduce the 
Police Superannuation Bill at once: but it would 
scarcely be treating the House to do so with- 
but a ee Senta ae which he had 
not at present. Mr. ©, Fortiscvs said he had pre - 

ared a measure dealing with railway matters, . 
cially with reference to accidents, which he intended 
to introduce after Whitsuntide. 

PUBLIC BUSINESS, 
‘ r+ DisRaki r 2 vege curiosity as 

» the arrangem or the business of the House, 
Mr. Guapsrove intimated that on Thursday the 
army Bill would be ed with. On the same 
day he would state the intention of the Government 


ws to the of the Committee on Public Busi- 
ness. Mr. Giapstong, in reply to Mr. Bouverie, 
said it was his intention to defer to the time- 


honoured and to move that the House 
should not sit on Wednesday (the Derby Day). 
„ run ARMY BILL, | 

The consideration pf Clause 2 of the Army Bill 
was resumed in committee. Sir G. JENKINSON 
moved AS 5 amendment hx «ry 1 a T oe 
cases in which exchanges sho ow suc 
exchanges being ag 2 the = he not only of 
the Commander-in- „ but of the Secretary of 
State for War. Mr. CARDWELL said that there was 
every disposition orf the part of the Government to 
facilitate rene in such cases, but they could 
not depart from rinciple of not legalising the 
payment of omy & one officer to another as a 
consideration for the ex 

In the course of the discussion the burden of 
cone was the reticence of the Government as 
to the details of their reforms, and es] 
the ultimate cost of them. Mr. CaRDWELL did 
not think that, after the decision that had already 
been given, and what had been said on both sides, 
he ought to be called upon to make long speeches 
upon the renewal of the question, Mr, U as 


an independent member, held that a 
expenditure was for which no adequate 
reason had been shown. He had not therefore 


of the bill. Mr. C. SINI V, jun., while 
thoroughly approving the abolition of purchase, did 
not think it right that the nation should be called 
upon to pay so large a sum without some r 
arantee that the money when spent would fesult 
in the changes which were promised. He tu 
that the 1 of the should be d xe and 
while the War Office was drawing up the new 
tions the House might take up the Ballot Bill. 


than to throw any impediment M of ex- 
changes between officers of unl rank, and blamed 
the reticence of the Government in re to the 
expense of the #ystem of retirement. After a reply 
from Mr. Cardwell, the committee divided, when 
Clause 2 was carried by 208 to 169, and the further 
progress of the bill was adjourned until Thursday. 

1 House adjourned at a quarter to thtee 
o’clock. 


THE CAPTURE OF PARIS. 


News arrived on Monday from several sources 
that the Versailles troops entered Paris on Sunday 
afternoon, The Versailles correspondent of the 
Times telegraphed :—‘‘ The Versailles Woops en- 
tered Paris at four o’clock tai Afternoon at tivo 
different points—namely, by St. Cloud Gite at 
Point du Jour and by the Gate of Montirduge. The 
ramparts Were abandoned by the instirgents.” The 
following despatch, dated Sunday eVehihy, is from 
the correspondent of the WMkgraph :—“ The troops 
entered Paris to-+lay at four p.m. Captain Treves, 
an offen of the navy, crept up quietly from the 
trenches to the ramparts at the Point du Tots 1 
his astonishment he found that bat Mnurgents had 
retired. He immedistely Called up 300 sailors, who 


have hoisted a white flag at Autédil. Alother 
brigade of the troops watered by the Porte Mont: 
rouge. TYodps ake AdW pouring down upon both 


has beck Peached. The lake statue Be Dp 

front states that the insnrgéents ate ma ba 

very slight resistance. e gins ri 

are now turned on os Y the 

close this deapateh I am informed 

are under Issy. 

encountered from the insurgents. Forty thousahd 

men are now moving on the open 
Mr. Reuter’s telegram says 

sent a despatch to the Prefesta 

gate of St. Cloud was forced down by the 
ersailles and General Douay then 


that 


of the 


t were at onee 
set in motion to follow them. A 
Commandant Tréves announces that 
Paris at half- three on Sunday 
Gate of St. Cloud with a corps of Fusiliers and 
Marines, who took possession of the 
the telegraph wires. Another d 
p.m, announces that a flag of truce has been hoisted 
2 geen wacpte SS ponmuanes thas the 
to —— advices the 37th 1 of the Line 
was the first to enter by the St. Cloud Gate. A 


on 


about two ri by wey of e 
i en aris by way of Au 
and proceed beyond the viaduct of the circular 
meeting with only a feeble resi 


especially as to | Co 


three this afternoon a 
Porte St. Cloud after a bod 
General Douay had entered at a 
pied positions near Auteuil. 
at once given to all the batteri 


* 1 


in any effort, directly or indirectly, to frustrate the | Porte 


took possesion vf the gate. Other troops followed 
up, and before any one really felt that the affair 
had commenced, it was all over. Not a rifle Was 
fired ; there was not a single man wounded: the 
whole thing was most unexpetted. The insukgénts 


points. It ts tepetted that the Are de he 


the ram 
Tadhg) eo 
20,000 men 
In Paris no resistance is 


„ Balers has | St. 
that the | 


guns, rushed 
with his men into the interior. Th 
* l . 0 e troops under 


afternoon by the 


and cut d 
dated five | passed 


. 


by 8 Bri 


d N 
Choley le Rol at the Read of Ris di 
M. een A PRISONER. 
Never Gays the 
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telegraphing * Sander fel ot 
on Sun 
a ame of greater exbitenne ! 


of the 
ve I Wit- 


t Rochefort into V S aap en 
0 : ‘ 1 
He was brought ih By the #4. lain Poe and 


a wh by two horses. 


ts dressed in 


lice- 
Outside the omnibus were M ver of 
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awe the ernment, he would have been 
killed before ho ge? near it. The to 
have an example of him, and the dissatisfac- 
tion at seeing him brought to prison in a carriage 
were loud and general. 
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May 24, 1871. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


At two o' clock this morning La Muette was occupied 
without serious resistance. A division subsequently ad- 
vanced to Passy to join that which had taken La Muette, 
and the division of General Vinoy is believed to be now 


at the Trocadéro. 
as STREET FIGHTING. 

The Daily News, in a second edition, published 
the following, dated Paris, Monday, four p.m. :— 
By half. past nine the Versaillists had advanced con- 

‘down the Boulevard Haussmann, which they 
swept with a heavy musketry firs. Two lads were shot 

n close to me at the end of the Rue de Lafayette. 

ere was no return fire of any account. Hany Com- 
„ al pe falling back, declaring as usual that 

been betrayed. As I stood, there was a 

at a rough, hastily thrown-up barricade in 
Haussmann, about 500 yards nearer 
epiniere than the Rue de Lafayette. It was carried 
by the Versaillist marines. 1 could see them 4 75 
uP on the barricades. Everywhere, as I learn, the er 

Illists were 1 RA ge eg 
—— in doorwa “snd. e toon wath ~ ‘oe 

ost in ys, an n iidly as they 
This drew a still heavier fire from the Ver- 

barricade. A bullet struck the front of a gas 
Mar, beyond which I stood, and fell flattened in the 
road, A sy bade rap = P the Loa pec’ — Rue de 
Lafayette, up tne ot, coolly 
{clapping her hands with glee, The 
retreated ever, throwing u 
where, 8 that circulation became almost 
% They seemed to be heading towards 

, which had opened fire on the ero, 
from which the chief share of the Versailles artillery 
fire.seemed'to come, The Versaillista seemed to under- 
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sailors or marines. 


stand this policy, and made some haste to obviate it. 
N t x gained the Place de l' Europe, near 
he Western Terminus, on the way to Montmartre, thus 


leting a definite and well-marked line from the 
terminus rivorward by the Madeleine and the 
Place de la Concorde. Of the other side of the river I 
say nothings Some say the. Versaillists are as far 
a line from the Pont de la Concorde backward to the 
Ecole Militaire, but there is no certainty. 
two o'clock the Versaillists had fairly established them- 
2 in the line 1 have described, and were making the 
ulevard Haussmann terribly hot quarters down to 
1 At the same hour they began to shell 
trom their battery at the Madeleine the Communist 
yarricade on the evard des Capuoines, at the top 
the Rue de la Paix. This was a crushing fire, and 
thie barricade was soon shattered. As 1 conclude, the 
soma ere — Ms — — — ing 
hard everywhere ng es, and the g e 
is sounding. No generals are to be found. 


: THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
In the National Assembly on Monday afternoon 

M. Thiers addressed the Chamber and said :— 

The cause of — liberty, order, and civilisation is 


extended a space that we 


assault could be made yet for three or four days. 
ed that the Porte de Bt. 
sent forward his troops. On 
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At about 


Titernture. 
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THE DIVINENESS OF HUMANITY.* 

We heartily thank the Christian Evidence 
Society for the course of lectures now being 
delivered under its auspices. They are timely ; 
many among the ‘‘ educated deans” will 
welcome them and value the testimony they 
offer that men of education still find reason to 
believe in the spirituality of man, his 3 
apprehend God, and the revelation by which 

od guides the ih. of men to correct 
knowl of Him. lectures may not 
perhaps be great, but they are very good; cha- 


- | racterised by earnestness of thought, clearness 


of candour 
ppy to believe 


of reasoning, and the excellent 
which we are bold to affirm and 


belongs to educated theologians no less than to 


students in any other department. Flaws there 
are undoub in the conduct of each of the 
arguments. We do not think the Dean of 
Canterbury happy in his jests at the expense of 
his opponents. It is not fair of him to oppose 
the advocates of the ‘‘ nebular hypothesis to 
the advocates of the hypothesis of natural 
„selection as he does on page 12; for this 
simple reason, that their estimates of cosmo- 
1 ay time are confessedly widely different; 
when we have had our laugh out, we feel that 
we have been doing them scant justice. The 
note on 17 is also unworthy of its place. 
It by no means follows that because the hand is, 
as Sir C. Bell has pointed out, so noble an organ, 
therefore four hands are better than two hands 
and two feet. The human organs are more 
highly differentiated than those of the monkey, 
and the more highly differentiated creature is 
ever the superior. Mr. Jackson in has a 
fine fervour pervading his lecture, but its ex- 
pression might have been advantageously some- 
what re . He has copied too much the 
style of Mr. Carlyle for the purposes of such an 


argument as he carries on. The lecture of the | h 


Archbishop of York a to have been too 
hurriedly prepared. Itis short; which doubt- 
less is an advan in a popular lecture ; but it 
is not condensed in proportion to its brevity. 
The Archbishop evinces a true naturalist’s en- 


ts | thusiasm ; he loves the cosmos, loves it chiefl 


because the love of the Father is in him.” We 
do not zwish his descriptions df nature away, 
but we s..ould have liked a fuller treatment of 


the | his theme. After all such deductions, however, 


we have in these lectures a valuable contribu- 
tion to current theological literature. What 
many religious men are now longing for is proof 


Passy | that theological teachers are earnest in their 


= — — — — Fe beliefs and can give intelligent reasons for them; 
du Jour, the Seine and — A. gates of | and page of these lectures evidences this. 
Sd vres to issy. By two o'clock General Cissy | The title we have given our article indicates 
Zon menor of the ae ag as og si the main thought of these three lectures. They 
. ine was at the New being. 
Ge Bouse.’ ‘The élight resistanse We have met with = 33 eee oy apd é 
warrants us in t Paris will soon be restored | 1D are not con 22 
to its to France. We are honest men. | #8 Professor Huxley would call him so; spiritual, 


visit, with the rigour of the law those men who 
¥e been guilty of crime against France, and have not 
_ shrunk from assassination or the destruction of national 
montitients. The laws will be rigorously enforced. The 
shall be complete. (Loud applause. ) 
M. Jules Simon proposed a bill having for its 
the reconstruction of the Vendéme Column, 
I ae ane 14 
restoration of the Expiatory Chapel erected e 
memory of King Louis XVI. Loud applause.) 
He that the new Column should. be 


the 


‘army and to the Chief of the 
The vote was 


to unani- 


Assy | clares that 


is to be set up 
trom Mont V. 
: i Porte 
Edmond in the 
Soir, in which weenie ne On Soe 
222 5 of the Republic for 
0 years, , 


with a statue of France. (Acclamations.) | these 
. Coehery proposed to vote the thanks of the 
* 


if the i — universe is so, material, if that 
is so, Whether called spiritual or material 
mattering not. They contrast man with 
nature. They regard him os indeed to 
the physical world by his bodily constitution, 
and therefore subject to physical laws; but 
they also point out a consciousness in man that 
cannot have arisen out of physical antecedents, 
the phenomena of which are distinguishable 
from physical phenomena; they vindicate for 
henomena the right to be studied for 
rer 
recognise an a ap „and a 
capacity for receiving a revelation from Him. 
The Archbishop of York points out four 
‘‘ kingdoms or e 
the mineral, the vegetable, the animal, and 
man. He quotes from Mr. Wallace a passage 
describing man’s power over nature, that 
has ‘‘ not only natural selection him- 
„self, but he is able to take away some of that 
„power from nature which before his appear- 
‘‘ance she universally exercised.” then 
he affirms that ‘‘man alone is capable of an 
‘‘ unselfish interest in the world around him; 
„that is, an interest that does not bear imme- 
‘* diately on his bodily re .”’ Lastly, he de- 
e sense 0 responsibility 1s 
‘one of the marks which separate man from 
all other creatures,” The reasoning on all 
these points is clear and forcible, it not 
only lays the foundation for a statement of the 
argument from design; it is essential as an 
introduction to the whole course of lectures on 
Christian eyidence. For no reasoning can 
transcend the facts of consciousness; and on 
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the other hand, no reasoning can be valid that 
disregards those facts. It is from the conacious- 
ness of power in we gain the idea af 
Divine creative power ; from moral in 
man that we are able to conceive of the moral 
character of God. Any mind in its natural 
„estate knows that in works [such] 
‘‘adaptations could only proceed from contri- 
‘vance, and is willing to regard these in the 
„same way a: proofs of design in creation. 
„The physicist has to tutor himeelf'to a different 
„view.“ The Archbishop’s lecture is, im fact, 
hke the other two, a vindication of the common- 
sense interprotation of the facts of the universe; 
power and purpose are apparent in them, 
— and purpose are both personal ideas. 

ey spring from personal consciousness, 4 
the signs of them irresistibly ntl gs 
being. The conception of law, so from 
being opposed to this ing, is itself only a 
high conception of personal action. 


If I were to venture to express in a few 
the belief of a man of Cay ee 
subject, I should say that God alone is, 
first cause of this universe, the mover of its 
iver of its life. The wise purposes which 

us in nature were in the mind of God from. the first 


= 


enhance it to our minds in attributing to Him 
as well as wisdom. A law is not a 
fixed manner of working. To 
never produces any but fine 
he is less free than an inferior artist 
ducing bad work is no power or 

And so, when we admit that 

e to find the same spectrum 


because - 
cgay 2 


d » 
works an 
which we have once made with our own at ay 
time and in every place where the sun’s light shines, 
and so on, we do not narrow the power of the Gre: 
Artificer, unless it can be shown that caprice is a privt- 
lege and a good.” ! 

It is hardly por to give any extracts from 
the lecture of Dr. Payne Smith without doing it 
injustice. Its force is cumulative, its 
merit the completeness with which its one argu- _~ 
ment is developed. Everywhere in Nature,” ~ 
% powers under the penalty 
1 finally of extinction. Man 
„ faculties; he must use them, or 
we to be man, end then will 
„all. He has ious nee 
“the fullest. i : 


‘* ceived.” 1 


Nature cannc& devel any be 
self noe endow’ it With weenie Wi 10 


intelle can | 
Ou 
than the cause. The existence oh ie Sarin, 
moral, and religious powers, for believe tha 
that which caused man to e 1 
these powers than he is. 1 
lower he cannot be. And s 
and mental wants are pro for dy that which 
called these wants into being, #0 ill man’s 
moral and religious wants be are not 
supplied by the light of Nature, nothing then remains 
bnt reve * 
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s of facts in the world | occu 


told so in plain 
with the Positive cirele by 
vices, treachery and hypocrisy 


The ables 


false allurements; for, of all 
are the most cowardly,” 


that 

1 . „Mr. J kx ss iz iste 7 
e man] out of: the 
from 


«direct line of inevitable ten 
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“If, then, this law bo established, wo have proved 
ovr t. Just as we recegnive a material world by 
cal law and, indeed, our knowledge of matter 
itself is oniy a knowledge of its laws—so in like 
manner, and part passu, we recognise a moral world 
by ita di vo law. We live, 
world but in two : 
% Man is one world, and bath 
Another to attend him.” 

What now is the precise value of these argu- 
ments F or rather, what is the value of that 
moral and spiritual consciousness, the phe- 
nomena of which these arguments aim to 
in Wo do not think that ynluo can be 
ustimated solely by the svientific standard. Ab- 
solutely convincing these monts are not. 
Dr. Payne Smith admirably describes the case 


ervfors, not in one 


between religious belief and unbelief. 

1% There are difficulties in the way of faith. How- 
ever new may be the form of the attack, and however 
modern the material which it uses, yet the strength 
ofthe attack lies in real difficulties, which are no new 
matter but have ever lain 


in the minds of thought- 
belief is a thing casy 
— 22 is. a 1 eee, that 
a stcugyle, gained over 

forces, But as certain as lam that this pro- 


broug 
the of the world being exactiy what it 
eer eve ail the doubts and difficultics, en and 


of similar difficulties in the way of religion, 
that belief and not unbelief ts the end at which man 
to 


0 aim.” 
2 Professor Huxley tells us what is the practic 
value of the arguments; when contrasting the 


religious, or us he calls it, the anthropo- 
morphic,” with the physical view of the uni- 
verse, he says :—‘‘ Some, among whom I count 


‘‘ myself, think that tho battle will for ever re- 
% main a drawn one, and that, for all practical 
t is as good as anthropo- 


Faith itself thrown into the scale turns the 
beam. This, however, may be said, if these 

uments unsound, the universe is a 

usion and knowledge is impossible. The 
on 3 that can successfully attack 
them is that which doubts the veracity of con- 
uciousness. And such doubt is impossible of 
continuance; the necessity of thought, the 
necessity of action, recovers to sanity the mind 


that for a moment may seem to itself to be 


taking this awful plunge. 


ACROSS COUNTRY FROM CHINA TO 


EUROPE." 
Mr. Whyte having a constitutional aversion 
to sea-voyuges, travelling home from 


Canton by an overiind route through the plains 
of Mongolia and Siberia and Russia. Such a 
Journey is pot often undertaken, ~ is by 
N © journey across country, over the 
— ng — or Pn of Asia, and the 
less wild regions of European Russia, 
ed nearly three months, from October, 
1869, to January, 1870. During this part of 
the year, the cold is intense in the Mongolian 
and Siberian plains, and the travellers (for Mr. 
Whyte was accompanied by an American gentle- 
man) were ex most of the time to a tem- 
ranging from zero to 40°, or even 60°, 
— They seem to have met with much kind 
ness and hospitality from the Russian consuls 
ane merchants w an N. f a 
. Whyte speaks of ongolians, especially 
those far removed from civilised settlements, as 
a kindly, innocent race of people, very unlike 
the ‘civilised or uncivilised barbarians whom 
they found at the extremes of their Asiatic 
transit. The journey through Siberia and Russia 
is very hastily sketched: we should have been 
tohear more of those parts inhabited largely 
Polish and other exiles. Mr. Whyte gives 
two maps to indicate his route. But it is evi- 
dent that the maps were not made for the book, 
for scarcely one out of ten of the places which he 
names are to be found in the maps, so that only a 
E notion of the direction taken can 
gained by consulting the maps. Mr. Wh 
speaks in terms of bitter condemnation of the 


want of en and hospitality shewn to English 
travellers — —— and consuls 


in di A of China, and lays on our 
Government the blame of all the murders lately 
1 Tientsin. He thinks that a war 
with China, brought on by the selftsh policy 
of the English ernment” is inevitable 
sooner or later. hae nh see a strong ten- 
dency to tion in Mr. Whyte’s remarks. 
Indeed his irntation occasionally leads him to 
the use of language that is obviously rabid and 


irrational. For instance, as a climax to his 


complaints of the. ‘‘ wretched mean policy of 
our rulers,” he adds, ono can hardly under- 
A Land Journey from Asia to Europe. By W. A. 
Wurrx F. R. G. S. (London: Sampson Low and Co.) 


sical, which surround us; o I am convinced, | 
pages 5 af : 


— 


verted judgment. It is doubtless necessary 
that British subjects should be protected from 
injury in their lawful pursutts, and that the 
highways of commerce in the East should be 
kept safe. But wo know how liablo our coun- 
trymen are to extend the permitted inch to the 

rohibited ell, and to look upon all interference 
by Oriental Governments as hostile and aggres- 
sive. As soon us they are thwarted they expect 
the whole foroo of the British nation to burst 
into violent outbreak in order to defend them. 
Mr. Whyte seems to us the partisan of these 
a ive Englishmen, and ready to censure 
officials of his own country without any limita- 
tion or reserve. We ale think that, judging 
by his own account of his own doings, he was not 
always a creditable representative of English 
temperance and sobriety. He is halting in the 
Mongolian desert, and receives some visitors 
from a neighbouring camp. This is the style in 
which he received them 


“We had a flask with us, out of which we gave a 
little brandy to the poople We Visited. hen we pro- 
ceeded to our oncampment we Were atcompanied by the 
whole tribe, and as wo were not going to move for 
another three hours we invited the malo portion into 
our tent, and produced two bottles of whisky, a reck- 
lessness of extravagance which we repentei| before long. 
Most of them would only taste a small quantity, but 
two old fellows, Lamas, I * to say, wo egged on, 

lying them with the liquid, whivh they drank off. 

‘hey drank a bottle of pure spirit between them, at 
least. As the fumes mounted to their brains, they sang 
and yelled franticall shall never forget it, and how 


a 
| we laughed. At last, however, the bottles being empty, 


the sons of these two very drunk old Lamas got thom 
up, and we could hear thom shouting away as they 
reeled . I am afraid the next day’s headache 
must have ‘fhade them curse our memory. Our Lamas 
seemed very much scandalised, tut I had scon them also 
quietly partake of a drop when they thought we were 
not looking.”—P. 116. 

We think that any one who could amuse him- 
self in such a disgusting and brutal way will 
hardly be accepted as a competent Witness ro- 
garding the courtesy and gentlemanly qualitics 
of the officials of British Legations abroad. Mr. 
Whyte advises travellers who are inclined to 
follow in his wake to take a sufficiency of wine 
and spirits, and expresses sincere regret that he 
himself took so little. Indeed, the penitence for 
‘‘reckless extravagance” allu 
passage wo have just quoted referred apparently 
to the short commons left for themselves rather 
than to the morality of the sport in which they 
were en Let he hi repeatedly 
affirms as the result of his experience that hot 
tea and oil is a much better protection against 
cold than wines and spirits. 

Mr. Whyte occasionally indulges in senti- 
mental laments over the anticipated advance of 
civilisation among these unspoiled children of 
the desert; and yet he does his best, or worst, 
to introduce among them one of tho most per- 
nicious vices of civilisation, and the one which 
infallibly brings in its train all the others. We 
trust he will show more self-respect, and more 
regard for British honour and reputation, when 
he next makes a pilgrimage among the un- 
sophisticated children of nature. 

Another equally exhilarating joke which our 
traveller perpetrated was to give a mouthful of 
Cayenne pepper to an old Mongol who 
clamoured for spirits. The effect, he says, 
us instantaneous; for, with a howl, he 
90 jum on his horse, and we nearly died with 
„laughter as wo saw hin wheeling and 
** whooping 2 in the distance —a trick for 
which a schoolboy would bo very properly 
fogged, and which a police magistrato would 
probably punish by a pretty severe fine or a 
week’s imprisonment. 

We think it only right to protest against 
these flagrant violations of 2 manners, to 
give them no worse nume. It is impossible to 


calculate the damage done to the English name 
by travellers who indulge in these course and 
foolish tricks, and then, forsooth ! complain that 


British interests are unprotected abroad, and 
that Englishmen are liable to be roughly handled 
by the native authorities of the countries where 
they play off their fantastic antics. 


Making these deductions from the value of 
Mr. Whyte's account of his travels, we are glad 
to be able to commend the book as a whole, 
The ue is ny and brisk, I the hi 
scriptions of men and things generally graphic 
k Wecannot sa that wearetempted 
is fake 6 ain ifr route. Mr. Whyte thinks that a 
railway ought to be constructed to convey mer- 
chandise from China to Europe, and to promote 
commerce between intermediate countries. 
Till this is completed we think most travellers 
will continue to prefer the risks of sea sickness 
and the other inconveniences of a sea yoyage, 
rather than a cart and sledge journey in an 
atmosphere cold enough to freeze mercury and 
demanding constant precautions to prevent the 
tip of your nose from falling off, and the incon- 


to in the | Book 


REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.* 


The work of revising the Authorised Version 
of the ee is of such immense importance 
to the highest interosts of religious truth that 
9 competent man who helps to instruct the 

ublic mind as to its necessity and value is 

oing good service. Despite tho eral ugtee= 
ment of all whose judgment on a point is 
entitled to respect, tiot only that revision 
to be undertaken but that it cannot be safely or 
Wisely delayed, there is a large . — of 
prejudice against it that requires to be over-. 
come. Some aro afraid that the effuct of any 
change will be to create u fepling of undertainty 
which will be favourable to icism. 
are alarmed for some favourite dogma, the evi- 
dence for which they nyu be weakened by 
a new reading of some texts ich it mainly. 
depends. Others, with a more la foeling 
of attachment to the beautiful and iliar 
words of a version, which is the noblest p 
tion of our national literature, 
change that would mater. ally affect its character. 
Thus, as usual, there are strong Conservative 
forces which seck to impede a great reform, and 
expediency, prejudice, bigotry 
sot themsolvés ih oppbsition to truth. Thut the 
opposition Will be ultimatoly ovorediie wo dd 


not doubt, but us much of it 


: se ome, me 
rance, it is important that those who have 


studied the question should do their best 
to allay groundloss fears and to yindi- 
cate ea 1 poy 28 a „ 
ing the e It wi something i 
those who are afraid of changes so wike bad 
sweeping that they will effuce all that is di 

tinctive of our present version can be mado 


better than truth, who are content to go on 
establishing some cherished notions by theahs 
of texts which really have no place in 
at ull, who, while professing 
and love it, are yet unwillin 
K ine know pis 4 it 8 4 
and wo ve it go on from age to age — 
ing as God’s word that which is not part of Hise 
word at all, and, after all, ¢laim credit for 
their reverence for Divine Revelation, there is 
really nothing that can be said. Of all people 
none should be so anxious for an accurate 
version as those who believe thut every word in 
the Bible came direct from God, and contains 
infallible truth; yet, strange to say, it is just 
from them that oppos-tion often proceeds. 
Dr. Lightfoot written tho little treatise 
before us, — in order to disarm this * 
nism, partly to vindicate the lines along which a 
wire revision must proceed. Few men are 
better fitted to deal with the subject by high 
culture, strong interest in the work, and hi 
neral tone and oe of mind. — cannot 
suspected of any destructive or revolutionary 
tendencies, or even of an insensibility to those 
E r 3 influences, which — 
a man to cherish a proper or 
past, even while e 94 reforms; 
and to preserve all that can ibly be retained 
of that which for centuries commanded so 
much veneration. To his eminence as a Bibli 
critic it is hardly n that we should 
our testimony. Ho is, in fact, just one of those 
men who seem peculiarly fitted for the work of 
revision, and whose presence in the Commission 
inspires confidence as to the results of its 
labours. His general views as to the princi 
on which the revision should be 
ought to allay any needless alarm. His argu- 
ments and illustrations to establish the neces- 
sity for it are unanswerable. He seeks to quiet 
the panic into which some have been thrown 
by reminding them that, after the work is done, 
it will depend ‘for its acceptance upon its ‘in- 
trinsic merit, that even Convocation, which 1 7 
pointed the Commission, is no more bound 
endorse its version than N. onconformist 
Church, that, in fact, the w movement is 
tentative, and that it will be time enough to 
condemn it when its actual 2 and ey 
* 


teach 


| found to be 33 — The paralle 


he institutes n the history of Jerome's 
Latin Bible, that of the Authorised Version, and 


that of the A 
ge ts points are brought out 

ill, and are full at once of encouragementand 
instruction. Jerome’s work was amid 


great misgivings on the part of many, his deter- 
mination to translate direct from the original 
On a Fresh Revisi the English New Testament. 
By J. n Macmillan and Co.) 
The Revision of the New Testament. G. 
BaBRETT, B A. (London: Hodder and ton.) 
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Hebrew text instead of simply preparing a Latin 
version of the Greek translation by tho Septua- 


int, exciting strong suspicion, in which even a 
— 2 Se as Augustineshared. Atfirst 


his work was treated with neglect, and it was 
only by little and little” that it was able to 
assert its position. But it is now the book usedin 
the Latin Churches, and the difficulty is to under- 
stand the difficulties which it had to encounter. 
So with our own version, for history has a 
— habit of repeating itself, especially in 
the exhibition ef human prejudice, and now once 
more, amid the enlightenment of the nineteenth 
century, men are starting objections just as 
weak and foolish, indicating just as much dis- 
trust of light and truth, just as inconsistent with 
professed faith in the Word of God, as those 
which were taken to Jerome’s noble work. We 
hope the parallel will be followed out to its 
close, and that tho revision, when accomplished, 
will be found to be so completo, so impartial, 
and so thoroughly trustworthy, as to socuro a 
general welcome. | 


The question of the various readings in the 
text is, of course, the most delicate and difficult 
in connection with tho work Dr. Lightfoot 
has dealt with it with extreme w'slom, and if 
anything can do it, his careful am judicious 
remarks will remove the unworthy fear which 
some have in rolution to it. IIH very properly 
disclaims all ide. of be ng iufluence:l in the do- 
cision on particular realings by any view of 
consequences. Tho quost.on, as ho truly says, 
is one not of policy, but of truth; and it is not 
easy to comprehend how any lover of the Bible 
can desire to retain in it anything that can bo 
shown not to have been in tho or.ginal manu- 
script. Still he meets tho alannists on ther 
und, by showing thom how L.ttle reason 
ave to bo disturbod, an] especially by 
pointing out the Consorvat. vo influence of a 
sound textual criticism. ‘‘ Altogether, the in- 
‘* stances in which doctrino is directly or indi- 
‘* rectly involved ure very few; and though tho 
individual texts might be altered, the balance 
‘* of doctrinal statement would probably not be 
‘* disturbed by the total result, a change in one 
direction boing compensated by a chango in 
“the other. Thus, for instance, if the reuling 
%% God was manifest in the flesh’ should havo 
„to give placo to ‘Who was manifest in tho 
% flesh,’ 1 Tim. iii. 16, and rotiro to tho margin; 
yet, on the other hand, the ‘ Only-begotten 
‘¢* God” would sem to have equal or superior 
„ elaims to the Only-bogotten Son’ in John 1 
18, and must cither supersede it, or claim a 
place side by sido with it.” It looks like con- 
deacension to an infirmity when we aro forcod 
thus to argue for what it — be supposod 
could require no ent at all; and yet it is 
wise thus to show how absurd is the panic to 
which somo have yielded, as well as the proma- 
ture jubilation in which another class are dis- 
— to indulge. Among the passages in which 
change must be made, none is more certainly 
marked out than the celebrated one of the three 
witnesses in tho First Epistle of John. Dr. 
Lightfoot’s mode of treating is so admirable, 
that we quote it at length :— 

“Tet us then first of all sat it down as an unmixed 
gain that we shall rid ourselves of an alliance which is 
a constant source of weakness and perplexity to us. No 


mand aarronn Comme can, Se <ene to a true cause than 
by summoning in its 


own 


which it proclai 
Bible which we 


q 
an le on the subj peared in a popular daily 
paper, in which the wetter, att occasion to refer to 
verse 


ny 
, committed himself to two statements re- 


it seems ble doctrine was 
— defined nern time be- 
shows that the Church arrived at the Ca — 
of the doctrine of e maganee was in- 
dicated in other passages of New Testament (e. g., 
Matt. xxviii. 19, 2 Cor. xiii. 14), and y because 
pad arabe A 
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equally breaks down when investigated. Textual 
criticism shows that the clauso containing tho three 
heavenly witnesses was not ia the first instance a de- 
liberate forgery but a comparatively innocent gloss 
which puta directly theological interpetration on the 
three genuine witnesses of 8. John, the spirit and the 
water and the bloal, a gloss: which isyivon substantially 
by S. Augustine, and was indicated before by Origen 
and Cyprian, and which first thrusts itself into tho text 
in some Latin MS., where it betrays its origin not only 
by its varictics of form but also by the fact that it 
occurs sometimes bofore and sometimes after the men- 
tion of the three gonuine witnesses which it was intendod 
to explain. Thus, both these statements alike break 
down, and we sec no ground for placing this memo- 
rable verse in the same catoyory with such fictions as 
the False Decretals, whether wo regard its origin or 
its results; for unliko thom it was not a deliberate 
forgery, and unlike them also it did not create a dogma. 
[ only quote this criticism to show how much preju- 
dice may be raizod against the truth by the retention 
of interpolations like this; nor can we hold ourselves 
freo from blame, if such statements are made and no- 
c>pted so long as wo take no stops to eject from our Bibles 
an intrusive passage, against which external and internal 
evidence alike lrave pronounced a decis:ve verdict. In 
this instance our later English Bibles have retrograded 
from the more truthful position of the earlier. In 
Tyndale’s, Coverdule’s, and Cranmer’s Bibles the 
rious words are placed in brackets and printed in a 
ifferent type, an. thus attontion is directed to their 
suspicions character. In Luther's German translation 
(in its original form) a; also in the Zurich Latin Bible 
in 1543 they were omitted. In the Geneva Testament 
first, so far as I am aware, and in the Bishop’s Bible 
aftor it, the example wns set, which the translators 
of our Authori od Version unhappily followed, of dis- 
ponsing with tlioso marks of doultfal genuineness and 
priuting the pazsazo uniformly with the context.” 
We have not space to enter into the long list 
of pas sagos in which our author has pointed out 
the necessity for somo change. Wo have nume- 
rous instances of artificial distinctions which the 
translators create, and of real ones which they 
ignore, of faults in grammar and -others in 
lexicography, of anomatlios, inconsistent and 
misleading treatment of proper namos, official 
titles, and of archaisim and errors in tho Eng- 
lish. His caso is N mado out, and it is im- 
possible not to soo the immonse improvement 
which wise and scholarly treatmont may effect. 
A Dissenting minister a short time ago, told his 
congregation that the Grock and Hebrew 
scholarship of to-day is no better than it was 
when the present version was made, If ho will 
carefully study Mr. Lightfoot’s book, he will 
800 reason to alter his opinion. Whether our 
author is right in his idea that such scholarship 
has reachod the highest point it is evor likely 
to attain amongat us, we do not profess to deter- 
mine, but it cortainly never before approached 
tho exccllenco it has at present. 
favourable to revision on the one hand, on the 
other the state of fecling among scholars as 
to our own languago, will a the changes 
which might have been made half a century ago. 
Tho love of Latinisms has happily passed away, 
a purer taste has been created, and many expres- 
sions would now be retained that would then have 
been rejected, and any revised version will thus 
certainly preserve more of the charactor of the 
resent one. The liberality of spirit with which 
anon Lightfoot writes, and which is only re- 
presentative of tho feeling that preyails among 
the Revises, is a happy augury. 
Among the brief and popular writings on the 
subject, we haye scen none more complete, 


eee 


more scholarly, and more admirably arrunged 
than Mr. Barrctt’s. It is a capital digest of 
arguments and facts, and should by all 


subject, 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


Primeval Man Unveiled ; or, the Anthropology of the 
Bible, (London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1871.) 
We have had so many books and articles lately brought 
under notice bearing on Darwinianism, that we at first 


—_ ~~ 


_ | supposed, judging from the title of this book, that we 


had here another contribution to the same region of 
speculation. This work, however, has a very different 
object. It is an expansion of a book published nearly 
thirteen years ago, called, The Stars and the Angels,” 
and is an attempt to resolve many of the problems con- 
nected with the oreation of men, angels, and devils hy 
the help of the Bible. We cannot say we look upon 
aueh efforts in a hopeful way, The Bible has very 
direct moral and spiritual aims, and the attempt to 
eljcit a cosmogony ar anthropology aut of it gives wa an 
impression like trying to make a gun shoot raund the 
corner. We are bound, nevertheless, to say that this 


: book is very ingenious, very ably written—pot at all 


favourable, ag we at, first expected, to narrow and 
mochanical views of Scripture authorities, extremely 
sensible in ita views of tho laws of nature and miracles, 
stored with a considerable amount of curious, almost 
forgotten, lore ; likely to be very much valued by a 
large class of readers who indulge in speculations ag to 
the origin of life, and look to the Bible for help in their. 
speculations ; disfigured indeed by some crude notions 
about atonement by substitution, which we fondly 
believe will not gurviye gnother generation, and showing 
a little of that tendeacy which our sweet and eglightened 


censor, Mr, Matthew Arnold (we wince as we write his | 


While this is H 


who desire to have an intelligent view of the | 8 


523 


name, feeling as if the smart of his last caning still 
makes us uncomfortable in our seat) calls the habit of. 
describing the ways of God as minutely as those of the 
man in the next street. To our own mind, tho vast 
problems which our author proposes for solution re- 


main still looming over us, as huge and immoveable as 
before, 


S rmoas by Charles Wadsworth, Minister of Calvary 
Church, San Francisco, (London: Dickinson.) These 
sermons were published at the request of personal 
e frien . ls who desired to poses in permanent form 
“‘some of the ordinary miscellancous discourses de- 
*‘livered from their pulpit.” We most heartily con- 
gratulate those friends who are privileged to listen 
usually to such discourses as these, and we thank them 
for securing the publication of the volume, so that a 
wider circle than that of Mr, Wadsworth’s congregation 
may receive the instruction and stimulus which the 
sermons so abundantly supply. The pulpit will cer- 
tainly not lose any of its power as long as it sends forth 
such discourses as those. 

A Parisian Family. By Madame Guizot De Writ. 
(Sampson Low.) Fiji aad the Fi tan Missionary 
Labours among the Cannibals, By James CaLverr. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Jfome and Church: Family 
Le in Old Maze Pond. By Rev. C. StanrorD, (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Drified and Sifted, A Domesti> 
Story of the Seventeenth Century. (W. P., Nimmo.) These 
have boen on our table some len th of timo, and we can 
now only reproduce thoir titles for the information of 
our realers, | 


Mistellancons. 
— 4 — 


Ships arriving in the Mersey report the existence 
of 3 fields of ice near —— 

From the published division list on the Permis- 
sive Bill, it the majori the 
— was 72, Rags not 82, as stated, 

uestion, as ious was voted upon 
8 eee . 
The Morning Post saya it ia not the intention of 
the Postmaster-Genoral to insist upon the regulation 
forbidding the — — ol 82 — 
i e-8 „which was to come into 
Leo antec it aly.” 

The remains of Sir John Herschel were on Friday 
interred in Westminster Abbey, The grave is close 
to that of Sir Isaac Newton, at the extreme east end 


ect 
Mr. G rep] to 
Dublin, says the Government 
the importance which attaches 
specting the education question, 
session is farther advanced, and 
their dispogal, will be happy to 


tion, 7 

The bill for the incorporation of 
Lorraine with the German Empire 
second time ip the North German Parliament 


tates. : 
weakness of his as he not 
to take any steps to prevent the ratification ofthe 
The friends of the Permissive Bill 6 
on Wednesday afternoon i 
division in the House of and thank. 
ing Sir Wilfrid Lawson for adv. 
measure, the following resolution :—‘‘ That 
the result al the division this day in accepted by 
randy and said growth ot tbe . 
s | 
ment im fs of the Pesmigsive 
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ct the Euere ite fee: J to secure Ber kr üer Theatre reh. MME |THE LIBERATION SOCIETY'S 
, — sons by Ballot Ball, Per Sibs., to sink the offal. ANE aha : 
e “re 1 2 b Grieb of te g 
5 » ae SHC K m | Inf. coarse beasts 3 4 to 4 Nees 4 5 8 SGCIErr e af th Ae LIBE 0 
sécolid the resalution, | Second quality .4 6 4 10 PrimeSouthdown5 10 6 © | The name of Ife. Neville Gos dwan, M.A. of Catabridee nec 
r. R. Torretis, M. P., Mr. | Primelargeoxen 5 0 5 4 | Lge course calves 8 44 „ Goodman, M. A., of Cambridge, 
George Potter, and others, and adopted with one | Prime Scots. .5 6 5 8| Prime “5 © 8 6] whois enable that of Mr. Mander, of Wolverhampton, 
2 + Coarseinf. sheep 3 2 3 6 hogs ..3 6 4 0 n : 
Second quality .3 8 4 6! Neat m. porkers 4 6 5 4 TreasurER—Mr. Wm. Edwards. 


NOTICE.—All announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
half-a-crown in postage stamps. 


Births, Murriages, und Denths. 


BIRTH. 
MIRAMS.—Feb. 15, at — Castle-street, Dunedin, New 
Zealand, the wife of S. H. Mirams, C. E., of a son. 


MARRIAGE, 

MEDWIN—KING—May 17, at the Congregational Chapel, 
Claylands-road, by the Rev. John Foster, assisted by. the 
Rev. , of York-road, John Wilson, third son 
‘of Mr. Mathias Medwin, of Tulse-bhill, to Anna Maria, 
eldest danghter of Mr. William B. King, of Kennington 
Oval. being the first marriage celebrated in the 
chapel, handsome family Bible was presented to the 
newly married couple by the senior deacon on behalf of the 
on. 


— T—ę—— 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, May 17. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. . 


Notes issued .... £38,321 18 Government Debt. 211,015,100 

Other Securities.. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin X Bullion 23,321,915 
Silver Bullion 


288,321,918 


£38,321,915 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


route: Capit’l 14,583,000 Government Secu- 
segeets 06 Gp lOU SUS 


Pablic . 6325, 
Other Deposits .. 19,210,147 — Securities. 18,037,158 


Seven Day and .in 14,019,255 
other Bille oid’ 551,119|Gold & Silver Coin 755,122 
: £45,770,271 £45,770,271 
May 18, 1871. Gro. Forses, Chief Cashier. 
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Bunax aer. - Eyrs's Coco. Gn ATR TUI AND Con- 
ron rind.“ By a thorough of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful ication of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr, Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 

-flav which may save us many heav 

doctors’ vice Gazette. Made simply wit 
Fach is labelled“ James 


Water or Milk. ch packet , 
Phos Gi Homeeopathic Cl , London.” Also, makers 
» Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 


How To Dre—BSilk, Wool, Feathers, Ribbons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without the hands. Use Judeon's Simple 


Dyes, . colours, 6d. each, with full instructions sup- 
p fall chemists. The Family Herald, 3rd September, 
i e with Judson’s dyes will 


8, “A slight acquain 
renaie ec A to all.” 
Horxowav's OINTMENT AND PILLS.— Constant Suc- 
cess.— No ae Image Sxring to the temper or more 
the pains in the muscles 

caused by re to wet or cold. Wherever 

the seat of suffering, it will only be 


Krwanan’s LL Wuisxy.—This celebrated and most 

L 7 more 
1 we tag the er rand N Note the words 
“ Ki L ny ov seal, label, and cork. Whole- 
Oxford-street, W. 


sale Depot, 6a, G sat Titchfeld-street, 
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Markets. 
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CORN EXCHANGE, Manx Lang, Monday, May 22. 


\ Several 
. has 
remain the same as last week. 
M 


Sie 
i 


* in 

ten- 
dency, supplies 
A fair our 


4 


ET 


—ͤ 
the dest i Se hen 
58. @4., the general m Norfolk, 
Saffolk, Eesex, and Cam about 1,250 
Scots and crosses ; from about’ 250 
various breeds; and Scots and 
crosses, With sheep supplied. 
has de ri rested bearily, and a Slbs. 
hes taken | best Downs and ave 
disposed of at 5s. 10d. to 6s. per Side. For 
has been inactive, at from 68. to 7s. 6d. per Slbs, Transactions 


Lamb, 6s. to 7s. 6d., and Quarter old store pigs, 20s. to 
26s. each. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, May 22. 
i meat 


—The of has been extensive. The trade has 
been dull, and prices have had a che wo tendency. The 
import into London last week cousisted of 5 packages from 


Harlingen, and 941 from Hamburg. 


0 
4 
0 
2 
8 Lamb. 
4 
M 
8 


PROVISIONS, rng ay 22.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 181 firkin 


butter and 3,675 bales bacon, 
and from forei 
and 50 boxes . There is a very limited demand for 


‘ced, tn the bes the demand, former prices 


ing 
&e.; best Waterford orders charged 66s. 
on board, and the market closed firm. 


| COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, May 19.— 


quality, condition, 


POTATOES.—Borovan AND SPITALFIELDS,—Mon- 
day, May 22.—The markets are well supplied with potatoes. 
The trade is quiet, at our quotations. The import into 
London last week consisted of 7,135 boxes from Lisbon and 
191 barrels from Malta. * Shaws (old), 40s. to 60s. 

ton; English Regents, 45s. to 70s. per ton; Scotch 

ts, 40s, to 60s. per ton; Rocks, 45s, to 55s. per ton; 

(new), 8s. to lls. per cwt.; Jersey, 128. to 14s. ; 
Kidneys, 16s. to 20s. 


HOPS.—Borovenu, Monday, May 22.—The transaction 
in our market during the past week have been considerable, 
err Se iawn: hep Sone inns eee 
5s, to 68. per cwt.; to-day the trade is again active, and ex- 


is fully by the bad appearance of the t, the bine 
being slight and severely affected by both as ant ‘ay, and 
has scarcely ever at so early a period of the year presented so 
bad an 8 Foreigu markets are very firm. Latest 
advices from New York report an ext dull market. 
Mid and East Kents, 21. 5s., Zl. 158., to 71. 7s.; Weald of 
Kent, 2/. 5s., 3l., to 31. 158.; Sussex, 2/., 21. 10s., to 3/. 10s. ; 
Farn and country, 3/. 15s., 4/. 15s., to 5“. 12s. ; Olds, II., 
II. 5s., to Ll, 15s, 


SEED, Monday, May 22.—There was nothing passi 
in English cloverseed. oaks: same: eee: Saal, Gade 
nom There are inquiries for the best American; such 
would command 50s. per cwt. to hold over, but the importers 
ask more for choice qualities. Trefoil is not yet low enough 
for any investment to be made in that article ; a few shillings 
decline would bring forward buyers of the finest samples. 
English canary zu revious rates, with a fair 
| demand, but not much nog m Drege ualities, which were 
| Offered very low. White m sells steadily for sow- 


ing purposes, but there is no demand for brown samples. 


WOOL, Monday, May 22.—The wool market has pre- 
sented a steady appearance ; a good business has been trans- 
acted in all descriptions, and extreme prices have been 
realised, especially for choice wethers. 

OIL, Monday, May 22.—Linseed oil is dull and drooping. 
Rape has changed hand quietly, and prices have — = 
settled. For other oils there has been but little inquiry. 


TALLOW, Monday, May 22.—The market is firmer. 
1 spot, 43s. Gd. percwt. Town tallow, 4Is. per ewt. net 


nae * May 22.—Market heavy, at last day’s 
} sales. Hettons Wallsend, 17s. 6d.; South Hettons, 14s.; 
ons, 15s.; Hartle iginal, 17s. 6d.; ditto, 

; Hawthorn, 14s. 9d.; Hartley’s, 16s. 6d.; Tees, 
176. 3d. Ships fresh arrived, 22. Ships left from last day, 2. 
Ships at sea, 15. 


Adbertisements, 

— — * > 
, after Midsummer, by a 
GRADUATE 1 a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
M R in a Private School.— Address, 
Library, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. | 


ODGINGS for a GENTLEMAN 
epository, | 5 eee 


— 


treme rates 2 This important movement in our market 


: 


AUDITORS. 
Mr. T. A. Bowser, Mr. Thos. Box, and Mr. J. F. Bontems, 


Lonvon Memsers or Committe. 


Mr. Henry M. Bompas. Mr. W. W. Pocock 
Mr. e e, Me 

0 5 3 — Mr. " 
Mr. Philip Crellin, 4 

William Edwards ‘ 
Mr. H. R. Elli Rev. 
Mr. Charles H. Elt. Mr. 
Mr. Alfred H. H Mr. i 
Mr. H. S. Leonard. Rev. ite. 
Mr. Edward Miall, M.P. Mr. ; 
Mr. Charles S. Miall. Ir. 1 
Mr. W. H. Michael. Rev. J. S. Withington. 
Rev. Walter Morrison, B.A. 


Country MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE. 
Rev. J. Acworth, LL. D., Mr. H. Mason, Ashton. 
Scarborough. Mr. D. McLaren, M. P., Edin- 
Mr. Wm. Baines, Leicester. bro’, 
| li age * * Mellor, D. D. 
ev. arpenter, B. A., ax. 
Bridport. — Rev. M. Miller, Hudders- 
1 5. S M. P., Nor- Id. , 


Birmingham. 
Rev. J. Fletcher, Christchurch. | Rev 
af ae hve Seep Wir 

r. Neville Goodman, „Nr. J. J. ’ 
Rey. George Hutton, Pais — 

v. George Hutton, Paisley. . 
Mr. A. flingworth, M.P., Rey. 6. Williams, Accring- 

Bradford. ton. 

Mr. Rd. Johnson, Manchester. | Rev. John Wright, B. A., Bury, 


A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for 
INFANTS, Hornsey-rise, near Highgate, N. 
the ee ee Of ‘cool Doyal ighnemes. the 
e immediate thei 
Prince and Princess of WALES and Her Imperial and Royal. 
Highness the Crown Princess of PRUSSIA. : 
Meeting of Governors and Subscribers was held on 
Thursday, May 18, 1871, at the City Terminus Hotel, 
Caunon-street, for the ELECTION of EIGHT INFANTS, 
Err Sir Sidney 
Hedley Waterlow, A in the chair, At the close of 
the ballot the following were declared to be — 


ELEcTED TO CONTINUE UNTIL SIXTEEN YBARS OF AGE, | 
1. Griffiths, Olive Louis. 799 | 2. Jones, Alice Florence. 616 
ELECTED TO CONTINUE UNTIL NINE YEARS OF AGE. 


3. Bruce, Albert James . 701 | 6. Ellis, Anne 
4. Brown, Edmund 616 | 7. Norwood Barnet Hy. 2 


5. Squire, Herbert James 595 | 8. Black, i> 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the Serutineers 


terminated the pr 
JOSEPH ‘SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 
This Charity is greatly embarrassed for want of funds. It 
222 The — 2 — rid o that, 
t, amounting to upw . ha | 
£2,100, costs, for which 21 ladies and gentlemen 
subscribed £100 each. The Committee cannot be 0 
thankful to them for their kindness. 22 
5 and 
efficient aid, so as to free the Chari 
it to maintain the 200 infant orphans for whom 
tion is provided. 


ARK OHAPEL, fCROUCH-END, 
HORNSEY, ANNIVERSARY SERVICES, 
On SuNDAY, May 28th, the Rev. HENRY reg — 


in the Morning at Eleven o'clock, and ‘ 
OHNSON BARKER, LL. B., in the Evening, at Half-past 


Six. 

On the following WDS DAT, May Slot, . 
ALEXANDER R 18H, D. D., will in the Morn- 
ing at Twelve o'clock, and the Rev. ALD FRASER, 


A., in the Evening at Half-past Six. nha 
Collections will be made at the close of each service. 


service, and tea at five O clock. Tickets for Dinner, 
2s. 6d. ; for tea, 18.; and for Dinner and Tea, 3s. each. 


CLONTIBN EST 41 EDUCATION. 


DUCATION on the CONTINENT—. 
A NONCONFORMIST PROFESSOR in a Pate 
Institution RECEIVES BOYS into his house. ‘They have 


excellent mities for a ) 
per Annum. 
Chätel 2, 


French German. Terms, 
Professor G. Morier Hinde, Vieux 


1 


P[UREATENED REPEAL of SABBATH 


The Motion of Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, M. P. for Leicester, 
for the repeal of the Act 29 Ch. ii. e. 7, and the consequent 
A. mol Nee Teen the Lord’ „is 
* till June 13. Ie at once 
opposition to this measure by Petitions to Parliament and 
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JOHN GRITTON. 
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Topo HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


R 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 


. Ius COWARD, 


Organ 
Dra and 8 R W. Bu . 
Seog aa — . W W. foo 
„Dr. Manprov. 
German Language 
Referees—Parents of Pupils and Clergymen. 
For Particulars, address the) Principal, Mrs, TODD, 


Herr GEAN IR. 


0 
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SWITZERLAND. 
EY RECEIVES TWELVE 


AUSANN 
—Mrs. JAMES 


YOUNG LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. Resident 


Foreign Professors in attendance 
Su Continental Education combined with the comforts 
and religious influences of an English home. French is the 
a a A ium of instruction. Laus- 
anne, the salubrity of its climate and beauty of scenery, 
forms a delightful lace of residence. Terms, per anuum. 
Reference is ki 2 to Rev. T. Binney, Upper 
Clapton, London; Dr. David Brown, — 25 
Aberdeen; and to Parents of Pupils. For Prospectus appl 
to.the Principal, Haute Combe, Lausanue. Mrs. Morley will 
(v. v.) visit London and other parts of England in July, and 
return to early in August. 


W 7 BSTWOOD-PARK HOUSE, FOREST- 


College for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
PRINCIPAL—Reév. H. J. CHANCELLOR. 
SECOND TERM Commenced May Ist. 
Particulars on Application. 


LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT COL- 

1 LEGE, MANCHESTER. 

following EXHIBITIONS will be open for COMPE- 
TITION to STUDENTS entering the College in SepTem- 
BER, 1871 :— ; 

Two Shorrock Fellowships of the yearly value of £32, open 
to those entering the Theological Course. 

The Gilbert-Ramsay Scholarship, of the yearly value of 
about £30, open to those entering the Literary Course. 

Applicants for Admission should send in their Papers not 
later than August 31st. 

Information respecting the Subjects of Examination, &c., 
may be obtained from either of the Resident Professors at 
the College, Whalley Range, Manchester, or from the Rev. 
J I. H. Gwyther, B. A., Hon. Secretary, Liseard, Cheshire. 


| IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Schools. 


1 om Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
tnglish. 


inder Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master—The Rev. WILLIAM WOODING, B.A. 


For a to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
apply ighbury House 


MILL 


) 


HILL SCHOOL, 

MIDDLESEX. 

Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 

Seconp Mastrr— 

J. H. Taylor, Esq., M. A., Queen's Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School ; Scholar (B.A.) of Trin. Coll. Camb., 14th in Ist 
7 — 9 in Classical Tripos, and let Chancellor 's Medallist, 


ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


&c., &e. 

JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 2nd Class Classical Trivos, 1866. 
For and further information apply to the 

Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 

H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
; Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. © 
rts monthly. Test Examinations every term. 
This educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Pro- 
fessional Men. 
Ths House 2 airy, and well situated, and has an 
ample lawn for door recreation. 

Misses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
literary and intellectual culture, refined manners, together 
with a healthy Christian and moral training. i 

s, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on application. 
HALF TERM will COMMENCE Tuourspay, June 19. 


Fy EATHFIELD. STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CONDUCTED BY THE Misses MIALL. 
MASTERS. 


French and Italian. Mons. C. C. Caillard. 
German 0 8 * . 0 Mdlle. Hottinger. 
Musie and Singing. „ „ J. Saville Stone, Esq., Asso- 


ciate, Royal Academy. 
Drawing and Painting . J. , 


Dancing and Calisthenies 
Chemistry . ». «+.  « Dr. Albert 


London. 
Arithmetic . „ . Mr. J. Hepworth. 


The above branches of education are taught peers by 
the Masters assigned to them, The general English educa- 
tion is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a 
competent staff of Governesses.. fers 

Terms forwarded on application. 


yicto RIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 
| BOT ADL SE EN? FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASH das fe WILKS. The course of instruction 
races branches of a thorough 1 brea e 
and German Languages ; Piano, Sing- 


with the 7 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


Howanp HOUSE SCHOOL, Thame, 
near Oxford.—The success of this middle-class school 
for 31 arises from the fact that great 5 
to sub required in commercial life. Boys gh 


] 
; 


— —— 


THE LONDON AN D GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £10. Monthly Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. | 


$37, STRAND, W.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 3 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M.P. 


CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 


Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Five per Cent. Interest guaranteed. Shares 


a be taken at any time no back payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 
Security. . 
— — 


The last Annual Report states that 73 PER CENT. 
PROFIT has been again apportioned to Shareholders, besides 
carrying a large addition to the Reserve Fund. 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


EXAMPLES OF BONUSES GIVEN BY 


Tur EMPEROR LIFE ASSURANCE 
; SOCIETY, ro Marcn 31st, 1870. 


(Formerly a Lafe- Or Cash in 
3 Policy now : 5 — — uetion off Or 8 

8 S payable at death)” the next 
3 or in the following the aum nus! pre future annual 
A number of years. 11 —.— “premium, 

> d. | Se & d. £ s., d. 
1000 21 0.4 0/47 6 8) 8 7 7 
500, 27 56 8 0 15 7 1 | 1 6 6 
300 11 43 6 0 19 0 6 217 7 
200 10 2140/13 6 2 2 3 6 
100 9 15 9 0! 618 J 1 110 


Showing that some Policy-holders who assured for liſe will 
receive the amount in nine years from the present time, sub- 
ject to the period being shortened at each declaration. of 

nus, or earlier in the event of death; that others have re- 
ceived £47 in a cash bonus, while others have had more than 
£130 added to their Policies. ä 


Upwards of £50,000 have been paid to the families of the 
assured. : 


Claims paid within 14 days after proof of death, 
Applications for Agencies, Proposal forms and Prospec- 
tuses, to be made to the Secretary, 0 


EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun., F. S. S., 
52, Cannon- street, London. 


Active Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives on.y.) 
78, PaLL Maui, Lonpon, 7 
Annual Income .. . £528,378 
Invested Funds Ju £3,247 ,686 
(bearing an average interest of 41 per cent.) 
Furtuer Sxecurity—A Subscribed Capital of more than a 
Million and a Half Sterling. 
The Expenses of Management are under 3 per cent. 
NEXT DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1872. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary 


BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, 41,707,769. 


The NintH Bonus will be declared in JANUAR, 1872, 


—— — 


and all With-Prafit J in existence on the 30th June, 


1871, will participate, so Fiat Persons who complete such 
Assurances before June 30th next, will share in that Division, 
although one Premium only will have been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and every 
information, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 8.W 


IFE INSURANCES are effected without 
loss of time, and visitors to London are invited to take 
the opportunity of calling upon us for that purpose. 
ACCOUNTS.—Balance-sheets by Contract, Compensation 
Claims, Executors and Partnership Accounts adjusted. 
All transactions strictly confidential. 
THEOBALD BROTHERS. 
Connty Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard - street. 


— — ee — 


ONDON 4 bi vers KAN 175 
HOTEL, 37, ’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. C. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

„We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly hi recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
Roserts, Bourne. ; a 

“ As on all ious visits, I can testify that this is the 

ost eta home I find when away from home. W. B. 

ARVEY, Frome. 

“ After visiting various in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 


the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. Kancugr, 


Toronto, C.W 


QUININE WINE—as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded.—The many and expensive 
forms in which this well-known medicine is administered, too 
often its jon as 3 tonic. The success 
which has attended“ Waters’ Quinine Wine arises from its 
careful tion by the manufacturer. Each wineglassfull 
contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative 
to the weak. It behoves the public to see that they have 
Waters’ Quinine Wine, for the result of C ‘ 
ings, a short time since, elicited the fact that one unprin- 
cipled imitator did not use Quinine in the mauufacture of 
his wine. All Grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, W 


’ orcester 
House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—E. Lewis and Co., 
Worcester. 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. 12 
HE SHAKESPEAR £4 48. 
|EVERY DESCRIPTION ON VIEW. 


Wheeler and Wilson, Shakespear, lock-stitch, 
Grover and Baker, Agenoria, 
Howe, Elias (jun.), Cleopatra, 
Tom Hood. 
illcox and Gibbs, Weir, 
Excelsior, Wanger, 
Britannia, Ciuelph. 
Belgravia, (Queen Mab, 


La Silencieuse, Princess of Wales, 
A ra, Royal Anchor, 
Imperial, &c. American, &c. 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & CO, 4, Charles-street; 
Soho, W. 


(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


4 * — 
Ms. DEBENHAM and FREEBODY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TEW FASHION BOOK, third series, cant 
taini 4 ri 5 an ‘ i1 of t . . 
novelties im mation —— millinery, &c., Pian kg in 
season, is now READY, and forwa on receipt of four 
postage stamps by DERRNHAM and FREEBODY, Wig- 


‘| more-street, W. 


RUSSELS KID GLOVES.—T: ese excel- 
leut and inexpensive gloves ave sald at the same price 
as in the retail depots at Brussels via, single buttons, 2s. 4d. 
‘1 ir; two ditto, 2e. 9d. 7. by DEBENHAM and 
* *REEBODY, Wigmore-street, W. 
USLIN CURTAINS and IRISH SHERT- 
INGS.—Messrs. DEBENHAM and FREEBODY 
have recently concluded some advantageons purchases of the 
above. The Muslin Curtains consist of 1,500 pairs, four 
yards to five yards long, with double borders, from 7. 9.1. to 
22s, 6d. per pair. The Irish Linens are a manufacturer's 
stock of incompleted pieces, 6-4 to 14-4 wide, of the best 
make, These goods are one-third less than the current 
prices. Wigmore- street aud Welbeck-street, W. 


ALL DRESSES and trimmed MUSLIN 
DRESSES for fetes, Ke. —-DEBENIMAM. wh 
FREEBODY, having added a new room for the ge, inxity 
inspection of a variety of novelties. Prettily ui hume ftar- 
latan skirts, with bodice fitted complete, from 44s. Accyrate 
sketches by post.—Wigmore-street and Welbeck-street, W. 


(pBDER DEPARTMENT. — A complete 
organisation in this depaytment insures careful apd 
rompt attention to orders by post, PATTERNS aud DE 

biG 8, representing every part of the STOCK, forwarded 

free to all parts of Great Britain, India, and the colonies.— 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore-street anil 
Welbeck-street, W. 85 


M, COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Ccmpulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and a'so Values 
property a every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgatc- 
street, E. C. 


— 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PAT ENT. 
HITRH’S MOO-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2ud. Perfect frep, 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may ly wun 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, hy wiht oy 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the scurer, and id perfetly cans 
cealed from observation. . 
“We do not hesitate to give tu this invention Our unquali- 
fied approbation ; and we strenuously qdyjse the ure of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot 80 fully, nor with tne same oamfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in tnus recommending.”-——Church and 
Slate Gazelle, F 
by the following eminent Surgeons: — Wil- 
liam Fergusson, Eaq., F.R.8., Professor of N iu King’s 
College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, Kc. C. (i. 
Guthrie, Esq., Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Eeq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King's College Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy s Hospital; W. Coulson, sq „F. R. S., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, sq., 
F. K. C. S, Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Met itan Police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq, Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., FRS ; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the Loudon 
Truss Society; rasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.8.; and’many 
others 


A Descriptive Circular may be had „and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post. on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two incbes below the hips, 


acturer. 
. . 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 


Price of a Siugle Truss, 16s, 21s., 26s. 6d, and 318, 6d. 
Postage, Is. 4 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s, and 52s. 6d. 
tage, Ts, 84. 
Pee of l. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 328. Posta e, 16. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jolin White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. EW PATENT 


PLLASTIC STOCKINGS. KNBE-CAPS, fe. 
—The material of which these are is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being Baye elastic and com- 
pressible, and th ‘test invention efficient and per- 
manent support it all cases of WEAKN and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. it is 

rous, light in texture, and and is drawn on 
ike an ordinary stoking. Price 4s, d., 78. 6d., 10¢., aud 
16s. each. Postage 6d. 7 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Loudon. , 


— 
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OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 


—ů—ů 


OZOKERIT 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 


At 1s. 3d. per Ib. in all sizes, Wholesale (only) of 


J. C. 8 J. FIELD, LONDON. 


o~ — ——— — ä — 


— — 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE ~'™ THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


D EAN ES. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, 
best manufacture, strongly plated. 
SEAS Sewage Tea and Coffee Sets, 
quenr Stands, Cruets. 


DEANE’S_Disit Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 


Tin Dish Covers, in sets, from 18s. 


| DEANE G—-Papicr Mache Tea Trays in sets, 


rom 21s., new and elegant patcerns. 
DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, 
Stew and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, Kc. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 


DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed 


tterns in Glass and Bronze—three- 


ight glass from 50s. 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath-rooms fitted complete. 
ag and Fire- irons, in modern 
d approved patterns. 
DE AN E 'S. Bedsten le in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S— Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, ane &e. 


| DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice- 7 es, a variety 


nglish. 


of patterns, French an 
Iron Ware, 


DEANE’S—tTin and Japan Goods, 
and Culinary Utensils. 

DEAN @’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well 
made, strong, and serviceable. 

DEAN E’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire-work, &e. 

DEA NE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Cloth- 
ing, manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payment: f £2 and upwards. 


Dan & CO. (46, King Wiliam Stress), Leon BRIDGE. 


— - - * — — 


IMPORTANT 


— — — — — — —— — 


“NOTICE. 


— —ä—ʒũd ———— ——— — 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


PAISLEY, 
Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


J & P. COATS beg to call the attention 


of the Public to their Improved Best Sort 


e SEwINa 8 which with the view of more fulling meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they xow make Siz 


ord in all lengths from No. 10 to 100 inclusive, 


The importance of this change will be morte clearly understood when they state that in the TRADE, ordinary 
oft Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as Siz Cord, is such to No. 40 only, being Four Cord from 42 to 70, and Three 


ord above that number, 


WnolxsaAL W AGENT— 
WM. GILMOUR, 80, WOOD-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


—— — — — ꝙ—— ———— 
— — — 


DUNN AND HEWETI’S 


COCOA AND MILK 


(Registered). 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK. 
MANUFACTORY—LONDON. 


— ũ— ee D2Dü—üç ũ ũA — — 


— ee ee 
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Lom 1 BOOTS FOR THE SEASON. 


K id Mile Boots to ~ button, or elastic, 16s. Gd.; 
Eu imelled Kid, beautifully made, 21s.; Soft, and Pretty 
House Boots, 5s. 6d. ; Morocco Slippers, 38. 6d. Illustrated 
Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient arrangements 
for country residents. 


‘THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


SAUCE.--LEA AND PERRINS. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Proaounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


“BEWARE OF F IMITATIONS. 
uni see the Names of —— on all bottles 
an 8. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 


IMPERFECT DIGE STION. 

SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
nd PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
‘They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
22 “of op Liver 2 cog r 8 they also 
eltimrently su t cah- 
nat tolerate . Asse 2 are ond attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which aceom- 
pany each bottle, from price 28. to 21s. 


SAVO MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
ae NOTE. Name and trade mark on each bottle. 

(ORNs and BUNIONS. -A 2 

many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which ‘he obtsined "thei 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
meonveuience.— Forward address, on a stamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, Esq, Church-street, Ware, Horts, | 


HE HANDIEST SHOP in LONDON.— 
r Cent. Saved—PORTMANTEAUS, 5s. to 
50s. ; Hat ases, Carpet and Leather Bags, Trunks, Boxes, 
Silk Umbrellas, 2s. to 10s.; Revolvers, Cricket Bats, 
* and Stuinps, Fishing Rods and Tackle, Croquet from 
rset; Dumb Bells, 2d. per lb. ; Ivory-handled Knives, 
Bat 8, Perambulators, 148., warranted ; eights and Scales, 
ters’ and Gardening Tools, Tents, 2 1 — 
W os, Stable Brushes, Parrot and Bird 
Glasses; Cash Boxes, 28.; Account Books, Deed ol, 
— Sales, 488 —GOFF, 15 and 16, New-street, Sean 
garden. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


pie | a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
ra 
“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and Gd. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


R RHEUMATISM, Gout, Tie-Doloreux, | Wi 
and Ne the safe and certain eure is MUN RO’S 
NEURODYNE. No Colchicum, no narcotics, the absence 
of which constitute Munre’s Neurodyne the only i innocuous 
remedy ever made known te the public. Personal reference 
2 — to those whose testimony accompanies each 


Exraacr From A RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
“ December, 1870. 
The Rheumatism has eutirel After twelve months 
suffering, I found two doses of Munro’s Neurodyne cured we. 
“James L. Brapy, 
* 85, Great Port 

Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, at Is. Id., 2s. Od., 4s. a 
— lls, Wholesale of Barclay and Sons, Edwards, and 

ugers. 


CURATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


Invakids, who have been disappointed in obtaining à eure 
from the use of GALV ANIC MY PPARATUS, are invited 
to communicate directly with Mr. HARRY LOBB, 
M. R. C. S. E., Surgeon Electrician, N whom may be ob- 


tained CURATI E ELECTRICITY, post 13 stamps. 
31, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, London, V. | 


TAM a SUE, SREB 
to H. RH. the PRINCE of WALES, zende 2 CA. 


[OGUE gratis and i It coutains upwards of 850 
n of tae octinaiied Biock at 


Electro Plate Table C ’ 

Britannia Metal Goods, Clocks, 

Dish Covers Baths, Toilet Wares, 

Hot Water Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Stoves and Fenders, Bedding, Bed Hangings, 
Marble Chimney Pieces. Bedroom Cabinet Furniture 
Kitchen Dining-room Furniture, 
Lamps, " Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
Tea Trays, a Turnery Goods, 

Urns and Kettles, Kitchen Utensils. 


With List of Prices and „ oh twen 
N Oxford-street, W.: 1, 14, 2, 
5, and 6, Perry 4 and 1, Newman - 


1 PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SIL- 
VER.—The RAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than thirty years ago, by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and 
Co., is the best article next to sterling silver that can be 
used, as by no test can it be distinguished from it. A small 
useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and dura- 
bility, as follows :— 


— — — — — 


Fiddle King’s 

or Old | Bead. Thread. or 

Silver. Shell. 
Es d. E 4. d. E 6. d. E 8. d. 
12 Table Forks . “eee 1 10 0 2 1002 202 50 
12 Table Spoon 110 0 2 102 202 50 
12 Dessert Forks ........ 1 201 70110010 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 20 1 70 1 10 0 1 11 0 
12 Tea Spoonns 140 199091101 20 
6 Egg ns, gilt aici 90 120 12 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles 6 0 8 0 8 0 8 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ........ 6 0 8 6 90 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 3 0 4 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto .. 16 20 20 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. | 26 3 0 3 6 40 
1 Pair of Fis Garren”. 19961301 301 30 
1 Butter Knife ........ 30 4 40 43 
1 Soup Ladle .......... 10 120 14 15 0 
1 Sugar Sifter...... TVE 46 
. 9 1 611 16 612 8613 2 6 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2 158. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks . me 2s. per doz. 
Dessert „ 1 0 166. „ 
Tea 1 8 „ 

Tea and Coffee Sets. Electro Silver, in great variety, 
£3 15s. to £21 16s.; Dish Covers, £9 i £26: Corner 
Dishes, £7 10s. to £18 18s. the set of four: Warmers, 
£7 2s. 6d. to £15 15s.; Biscuit Boxes, 12s, 6d, to £5 Fa.; 
r . The 
largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Kuives and 
Forks, Fish-eating Knives, Forks, and Caryers, 

All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted._-The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the World, 
all warranted, is on sale, at prices that are remunerative only 


because of the largeness of the sales. 
The Blades ere all of the 25 3 31 
finest stecl. eg Se 
sd. | . d, 9.4, 
I inch ivory handles . per dos | 14 @ ig g 
33-inch do. do 2 5 6 6 
Aneh do., do. o'er 0 16 6 
4. inch fine do. do. 1 0 * a 33 27 21 0 6 
4-inch extra large do. „ 300 20 8 
I. inch African ivory dos. „ 34 0 27 0 2 0 
Do. with silvered ferules „ 3510 28 0 186 
Do. with silvered blades * 5 0 33 0 13 6 
Niekel electro-silvered handles * 9 190 76 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATIRENA, 
—Moderateur 1 complete with Chimney 
Globe, from 63. to £7 1 Each Lam e 
perfect ; but to ensuge their * Pure za Oil is 
supphed at the Wholesale Prise, 4s. 3d. per ang Mote. 
rateur Globes, Gull size, 23, 64 e oe yn ey bee! 


Cotton Wicks, 3d. per dos. Lamps of 4 
are on Show in t variety. 

The Vans Deliver Goods Free in 2 and its 
Suburbs. 


3 the pane Railwa Ay ney the cost of deliver, 

i s of the United Kingdom is trifling. 

Witt 8 8, 4 RTON will always undertake delivery at 
a small fixed vate 

OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 


COMPANY, Established 1893.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 24s. G. J. C. anid Co, all e other den the beat Wal 


durable, and the in for 
poses. Vendors to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the P 
and 14 the Duke —13, 
Soap tee dana S. Grosvenor Hotel) ; 
Su 


—— vin Wha eee — . High- street) ; High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace. 
OALS. —LEA cad CO.’s ‘PRICES. — — 


/ Hetton or Lambton ee — * 
railway, 23s.; Hartlepool, 22s Wik. 


Kir 
. ; 


OOPING COUGH. —KOCHE’S. HES. 


BAL EMBROCATION is recommended by many 
of the most eminent of the Faculty as the known sale 
Pea wag ly we grey ed medicine. most 


é, Wholesale Agent, 1 wards, 
| a, Old Chane er (foun 0 & St, Paul's), London. 


1 
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THE stVERNATURAL—ITs SOURDRS AWD TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND —| DISESTABLISHMENT: Speech of Edward 
| 1 M Esq., M. P., in the H fC Ma 
. Tun CLASS and the DESK (22.000 Vole.| 9, C 
Price, with Index, 3s. sold).— This original work consists of Two Series. 


Or unn DIVINE PROVIDENCE. By 


Polty and 5 mone. A Brief Treatise of 
Divine Polity * Ethics. The aim of this book is 
to Assert eternal Providence, 


And justify the ways of God to man.” 
It presents a clear and thoroughly reasoned account of the 
sources and causes of the Divine spiritual-moral law; breathes 
th out a spirit of true piety and profound rev 


erence ; 
abounds in views and illustrations of religious truths, marked | B 
by singular d and beauty. A few opinions and state- 


may, on a first sal, excite surprise in 
readers 1 to forms of t thought so abstruse ; but, 
alter due reflection, they will all be found in harmony with 
the 2 qublime Christian thesis. a 


TRUTH or ilk. AND INNOCENCY OF LIFE: 
N Demy 8vo, eloth, 3s. 


HE FOUR PRIMARY DOCTRINES of 
the NEW JERUSALEM seen by ST. JOHN (Rev. 
xxi. 1, 2, 3, 5); namely, the Doctrine concerning— 


I. The Lord III. Faith. 
II. The Sacred Scriptures. IV. Life. 


By EMANUEL SwWEDENBORG. 


The above Treatises present, in a brief form, a fourfold rule 
and criterion of Christian Doctrine and Practice, in which the 
essential truths of Faith and laws of Holy Living are * 
and simply set forth. Important theological questions, en 
which the most divergent opinions prevail in the Church, are 
tay rational ight 1 from the 
f rationa v t in retation, 
e cat eign te Air 

y *. — t rimitive 
Church, in a form suited to the urgent intellectual needs of 
the present Age. 


London: James Speirs, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W. C. 


AKER and CRISP’S CHEAP SILKS, 


from 18s. 6d. to five guineas full dress. Patterns free. 
—198, Regent-street. 


APANESE SILKS, 18s. 6d. full dress.— 

BAKER and CRISP, 108, t- street, are now 

SELLING the most beantiful lot of JAPANESE SILKS 
ever seen, from 18s. 6d. full dress. Patterns free. 


RENCH GRENADINES and MUSLINS 

EXTRAORDINARY.—A bankrupt s stock of 16,000 
DRESSES, from 634. yard (worth double) now on SALE at 
BAKER and CRIS 8, 198, Regent’s-street. Patterns free. 


HE UNIVERSAL MOURNING DE- 

PARTMENT at BAKER and CRISP’S, Regent- 
street, is so economically managed that ladies may save 25 
per cent. in all their pu , and have patterns sent free of 
the beat selected stock for eve: grade of mourning from 6d. 
per yard.—198, Regent-street, London. | 


PRE SEW MUSLINS, Percales, Brilliants, 
Piqnes, and Fancy Dress Materials of every descrip 

tion ** 38. 11d. full 

street, London. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable! 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
! extrg profits. 


Patterns free.—198, Regent- 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 
FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, req yt ey Rpg Liebig, the Inventor’s, Signature on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Lor E HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


ORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY, 
pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“The Perfection of Whisky,” 
And unrivalled for Today. Of all Retailers. 


ORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY 


— f street, E. C. Agents, 
Bloomsbury, Wo. 


ed sau 


may ots SATE 
ive ounces should be used to 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


Boda, Potass, Seltser, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 
KS BRANDED “R. ELLIS& SON, RUTHIN,” 
label bears their trade mark. Sold and 
of R. Ellis & Son Ruthin North Wales. London 
— -W. Best & Sons, Henrietta- street, Cavendisn- 


— \ 


7 


and laid open to the attentive reader, in | 


The Old Testament contains 144 Pre 
New Testament contains 120 Prepared 
fo the bi n Addresses. Both Series are equall "applicable 
to the Class in schools, the Desk in addresses, and the Pulpit 
in regular discourses. Each Series is complete i in One Vol., 
cloth bevelled, 33. Post free. 


O ENGLAND (40, 000 1 sold) .—A 
Pictorial —— of Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, 
Municipal, 4 ular Antiquities, from the Earliest 

Period to the Time, th nearly 3; 000 Til ions, 

including forty folio-sised Coloured Engravings. by 

CuarLes Knicut, Esq. In Two Vols., handsome clot 

elegant, gilt, £2 1 2s. 


A he THEORY and PRACTICE of COM- 
POSITION for Schools and Private 8 

the late Wittiam Honter, LL.D. In Four Parts. Part | 
I. Treatment of Terms and of Proposition. Part II. Treat- 
ment of Modifications and of Sentences. Part III. Treat- 
ment of Argument and Persuasion. Part IV. Treatment of 
the qualities of Style, and of the different kinds of Com- 
position. 1 vol., cloth „ 18. 6d. 


James Sangster and Co, 31, Paternoster-row, and all 


Book ksellers. 


— 


nts. 2 


CHURCH PROPERTY . 


ondon: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster- Tow. 


of the 
Church of England to her wments. By 


os _ Esq., M. P. Second Edition, Revised. Price 
8. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster - row; 
Liberation Society, 2, Serjeants' inn, Fleet-street. 


WHERE, and WHAT IS, the ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH of ENGLAND? By An Enquirine 
LAYMAN. Price Sixpence. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. — 


) * 5 
Liberation Bociety, 2, Serjeante’- -inn, Fleet-street. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH in WALES. 


Reprinted by Permission from the British QUARTERLY 
Review for January, 1871. Price Sixpence. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS 
By Dr. WILLIAM Davis, B.A. (Univ. Lond.). 
„The very best books ever issued.”—Patriot. . 
“We have examined with some care this set of books, and 
can cordially recommend them.”—Morning Star. 
“We have already noticed these works separately as they 


appeared; and in placing them together here, we 3 
re the attention of teachers to a remarkably cheap, well- 


— und practical set of school books.”—Educational 


(1.) THE BOOK of POETRY for SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES, Cloth, 1s. 

(2.) THE COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

(8.) THE COMPLETE BOOK of ARITHMETICAL 

. EXAMPLES. Cloth, 1s. 4d. 

(4. R or EXAMPLES in TWO PARTS. 
Cloth, Sd. each 

(5.) THE JUNIOR “ARITHMETIC. Cloth back, 6d. 

(6.) i — ARITHMETIC in FOUR PARTS. 

. eac 


(7.) 43 — GRADE ARITHMETIC, Cloth 
(8.) THE — WORK of ARITHMETIC. Cloth 
back, 4 


(9.) THE FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID. Cloth, 18 


Fall prospectuses of Dr. Davis’s various Works may be had 
free on application to him, Wellington-park, Bristol. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and through all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


AN YOU READ the GREEK TESTA- 
MENT? Brief Notes and Hints to Aid Beginners in 

their First Efforts, and to show that in a few weeks every 
Christian, male or female, may do so with ease and pleasure. 
Neatly bound in cloth. By return of 4 for 18 1 · — 
Address, M. A., 118, Offord: Ase Arundel London, N 


RY'S CARACAS COCOA. 


The especial excellence, delicious flavour, and 


invigorating qualities, of this new tion, are due 
to the use of Caracas and other choice Cocoas. 


K RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“No more delicious, refreshin 
nourishing, and wholesome beverage a ever 
been man Morning Post. 


RY’ S CARACAS COCOA, 
“ As an agreeable invigorator, refresher, and 
nourisher, it could not be too highly recommended to 
the general community.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority), 
to thneed, end Patent Mager to open the Cloth, are the 
open 
best ‘Needles. Packets, 1s. a9 4 any — 


E 


I. 
Walker is Patentee of the Penelope Crochets, Maker of 
Needles for Point Lace, Embroidery, and Ser Machines, 


Fish Hooks, Sea Reels, ‘Hooks and yes, Fg = a 


and 47, Gresham-street, London. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—For 
more than a quarter of a Pago ng KAxE's — 


DELL’S PILLS have stood the a Teting diets 
despite — rivals, have 88 all — 


on the Whey strike at the (very toot of the disease 


revivify the aye, 2 in most cases effect an entire cure. 


and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, 
. and 4s, 6d. per box. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC N ee 


Boy by kk — 


tee nd 
Ua e the e 
thus increasing that 


malady, — LI. inte “to OR 0 088 1˙8 Ane 
COUGH ELIXIR as 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL 


Bold 
at ls “ake: 28. 9d 


Dr. author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says 
—*I have y how very rapidl oy invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of 
cases of ption, and I can, with 


adjunct 
an otherwise treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, wh 4 from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but — a and 
strengthens ‘the constitution. Hence it with the | 
—— — 


ate * 


hemists and Patent Medicine 


s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
"a cued of Olah tan bs 


‘ the exteuiporsnecds. effus 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH in WALES: 
its History and Working. Price Sixpence. 
London: Elliot 13 62, Paternoster- row; and 
Liberation Society, 2 , Serjeants’-inn, Fleet- street. 


THE SCOTTISH KIRK: its History nf 
Present Position. Price 18. , 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row ; and 
Liberation Society, 2, Serjeants’-inn, Fileet-street. 


Price One Shilling, 


ISESTABLISHMENT : Four Losvares 
Delivered at St. John’s Church, Oldham. By the 
Rev, J. GORNALL, Vicar. 


London : Thomas Bosworth, 198, H 
Manchester: John Heywood. Oldham: 


Holborn. 
irst and Rennie. 


Now ready, price 3d., post free, 


PRACTICAL GUIDE for the SUCCESSFUL 
WORKING of the WEEKLY OFFERING in a 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, By Joszru WHITAKER. 


Also, price 5s, per 100, 


A TRACT on CHURCH FINANCE. 
Rev. Eustace R. Cox DER, M.A, 


London! Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 
; 


By the 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS BY THE RBY. 7. T. LYNCA. 
Post 8vo, clo price 6s., post free, 
THE MORNINGTON LECTURE. 


* eee 1 — are throughout poems more than 

and possess @ , charm which reminds us of 

of some accomplished masi- 

with, eight fancies and thoughts 
ritish Quarterly. - 


cian, The book 
large-hearted and strongly put.” 


Cheap Edition, price 4s. 6d., post free, 
THREE MONTHS’ MINISTRY; a Series of 
Sermons. 


“In these discourses there is much subtle and refined 
amet N. A and we . add, much subtle and refined truth.“ 
— Britis 


London: — Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 3a, 6d., post free, 


THE AFTER LIFE, as Revealed in Scripture ; 
its Three Successive States. By Rev. Isaac JENNINGS, 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM is now iasuing in 
1 Parts, five Parts of which are now „ price 
pon Sa „It consists of N tical, 
Houten Pd I Illustrative on the : 


forming a Bevo ge 1 on an — 
spec designed for Ministers, Bible 
unday-school Teachers. By the Rev. JAMES ComPEr 


GRAY, 
„A Specimen Page and full Prospectus sent post free. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS in the LIFE of 
KI VID, their | 


By ALS VINCE. ‘0 
free. 


beautifull ted and bound; and is, in 
This work is beautifully printed an - edie 


every way, most suitable for a present to Christian 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Now ready, 12th Thousand, ls, 6d, 6 
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928 run No hr. May 24, 1571. 
NOTICE. — The First Monthly Part will be published on June 26, 
OF 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’'S MAGNIFICENT EDITION 
break OF | 


DORE’S ILLUSTRATED 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 


Price Two Shillings. To be Completed in Steen Parts. 


— 


T0000 ce ene iy ataa — — — 


| EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 
Wunn mis Edition of MILTON’S PARADISE LOST was published by Me sts. Cassett, Prrran, and Gatrm in a 


complete volume, the mee r marke | (f it as follows :—“ If the reader has seen the e gravings, he does uot want thm 
described ; if he has not een them, euch a brief sketch as this will convey little idea to his mind. But our re narks m y be productive 
of one alvantige—they may in uee some persons to procure Messrs. Cussell’s splen id tribute to our great poet, an! exami-e it for 
themselves.” The J//ustrated London News deseribed it us “one of the finest monuments that ty ozraphy and the art of book-decoration 
have ever furnished to the honour of one of the greatest, perhaps the great st but one, of our Engl'sh poets.” 


A large edition of the maquificent volure thus referred to was published at £5, of which only a very f:w ec»pies remain, and it 
ia rapidly bec ming w scarce book, | 


In order, there‘ore, to bring so choice a proluction within the reach of a large sect’on of readers as lovers of Fine Art, the 
Publishers have now determined ta publish it in Sixfzzn Montarty Parts at Two Salniines each. 


„ Subscriptions are now received by all Booksellers, where Specimen Pages can be seen. 


—— | ee. ä—ä— 


— 2 ee — 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, La Belle Ganvese Yard, Ludgate Hill, E. C. 


— — 


——— — — — —— — — — — — — — — — — — — 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS.” = | ‘Stcmcym remem 


CONTAINING HO a 
ONE THOUSAND HYMNS. | 8 ‘ay dan 2 eg oy 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. ee "ao — ** K 
Upwards of Two. Thousand Four oe ead Aon ae Dawe been distributed by grants to Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo, price 78, 6d., cloth, 


Applications to participate in the 115 must be made to the trustees before the Slst March. Address the Rev. J. T. 1 2 POPULAR rere 80 
IGNER, Tresillian Road, Lewisham High-road, E. C. cial reference to recent works of Dr. Liddon, Hathestoy 
. ——— and the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and others. By G. 
SPRCIAL NOTICH.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement, Vance Situ, B.A., Ph. D. 
and much admired. No advance in prices. Cheapest edition, ONE SHILLING only. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster - row. 


« PBALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States and Canada. ILGRIM SONGS in CLOUD 1 


— — — — 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS = 3 By Newman HALL, LL. B. Cloth 
. i 5 ‘ . ra, 8 0 
he arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 29 . 1 
degree for public, social, and private worship.“ Eclectic Review. | P ee. © reader 
sd We recommend the 18 on its lalrinsie merits. We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank eee a man of cultivated mind and 


will be wel- 


among our churches.” —Primitive Church Magasine. x as 
The arrangement is particulary excellent, a the range of toples extensive. . . . . The Editors have laboriously coms in unr ald hom. = 

materials for praise-worship which our y Freeman. : . 

« We have been giad to receive from the Publishers a copy of a New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with | , the pee 2 . —— * 


which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.“ Nonconformist. 6 Nes een 
| «The volume is ‘every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.”—British 2 5 — — reeder,” Public * ö 
Standard. : | ae them Nr eee * 
his Hyma-baok may be had in seven different sines and every variety of binding at very moderate prices. The cheapest B ymnology. are SS as 
edition may be had at ONE SHILLING. Undeneminations) title-page if required. a red private with both pleasure and profit. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. “ All well deserving the attention of the lovers of poetry. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. Prospectuses, with full | The Rock. 
particulars, sent on application. 
aru a JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary, 
Budge-row Chambers, E.C, 


— 


2. Vvorszr JUDGMENT. 
FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Sie Sermons by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HENRY S. KING & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


* 


TO THE READERS OF “ BARNES’S NOTES.” This day is published, 8vo, 134 pp., 1s. 6d., post free, 
TE EE SCORE AND TEN: LETTER to the Right Hon. W. E. 
a il of the late ALBERT With GLADSTONE. By Rev. R. Arrxen, Vicar of 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d,, cloth. ow ready. | Pendeen, Cornwall. 
Leadon: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 32, oster-row. | Loudon: Dickinson and * 92), Farringdon- 
. — * 8 . 0 
ALBERT Last C * 1 — — — 
OTES)ON THR: as. -  Prige One Shilling 
—ͤ — e HE ANCIENT LAW of TITHES: 


“ to think that Mr. treat AW ot Tree 
2 om doch eae Henry —~ * and ee Pom . soe 
London: George Routledge and Sons, Brosdway, Ludgate. London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Meria-lane. 1871, 


Pan YAP ty Gotta otters Bong We 
London ; Printed by Ronzzr Kinestox ' 
Ofiee Court, Feet-strect, London.—Thursdey, 2d 24, 


